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WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM A VISIT IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
BY SPENCER T. HALL, 





—_———— 


How pleasant here in these calm days, 

When autumn in the landscape lingers; 
When skies are melted by her gaze, 

And leaves turn golden by her fingers ; 
When morning dews are loath to go, 

And noontide suns are few and tender, 
And the far western uplands glow 

More bold in evening’s glowing splendour ! 


Lo! where old trees yon lordly seat 
Half screen from these fraternal neighboure— 
The Church and Rectory, quaint and neat, 
Where the good pastor lives and labours; 
Sure love and peace and hope dwell here, 
Though haply not unmixed with sorrow ; 
For hearts that reign in that glad sphere 
From woes beyond it oft will borrow. 


Come but with me in winter time, 
When all the scene has lost its glory, 
Save where the woodlands rise sublime 
And silent in their mantles hoary ; 
When earth is shrouded by thesnow; 
When heaven by one vast cloud is hidden; 
When thy own spirit’s fire burns low, 
And thou to hope hast been forbidden ! 


Come then, and thou shalt solace share, 
Within that pastoral home so pleasant, 
That soon will banish wintry care, 
And to thy soul make summer present! 
For here—though priests too oft are found, 
Whose livestheir zest from luxury borrow— 
Is one whose parish has no bound, 
Except the bound of human sorrow! 


—@ 


VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


GLAMMIS CASTLE—THE SCENB OF MACBETH’S TRAGEDY. 


lst Witeh.—All bail, Macbeth! bail ‘> thee, thane of Glamis! 
2d Witch —A'lhail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 
$d Witch —All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king hereatter. 


Macheth.—@lamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind! 





Macbeth, Act I., Scene II. 

The words of Shakspeare start into the mind in many a place in the 
British Isles like the voice of some spirit reminding you that you are on 
historic or romantic ground. It was thus, as wandering some time ago in 
the North, I came near the town of Forfar, ‘‘ Glamis and Thane of Caw- 
dor!” [ was not more than six miles from the ancient castle of Macbeth, 
acastle which came into his hands, only to lose it, by treason to his mon- 
arch. Glamis or Glammis Castle, as it is now spelt, and Glamms as it is 
pronounced, lies in the beautiful vale of Strathmore, which gives its title 
to the family of Lyon, to whom Glammis belongs. The Lyon family is 
very ancient; it was allied in blood to the thron», and still ranks high in 
the Scottish peerage The castle of Glammis stands in one of the finest 
parts of the vale,,is a noble object, and is freatly visited, not only on ac- 
count of its antiquity and its once commanding cliaracter, but as the scene 
of a royal murder, which time has invested with the interest of an old 
mystery. 

I walked from Forfar through a very pleasant country to Glammis, and 
as I lay under a tree by the road-side, leaning on my knapsack, a party 
of gay ladies passed me in a light cart, whom I judged to be travellers 
bound to see the castle: and it proved so. I canght glimpses of this old 
house amid its woods as I went on again, standing in a stately solitude 
well according with its age and traditionary fame. It is surrounded by 
a park of one handred and sixty acres. It is one of the most ancient in 
Scotland, and one of the finest of its extent, though a part of it has been 

ulled down. It is still, however, a fine object as you approach it, being 
forty. and builtin a noble baronial style, with projecting lantern-towers 
at the top, and the front emblazoned with various coats of arms in stone. 
It stands rather low, amid a great extent of woods, and must formerly 
have been a desperate solitude. The woods have within the last genera- 
tion or two been a good deal thinned out to pay the enormous debts of 
its possessors, the Earls of Strathmore, the present earl being a descend- 
ant of the countess who married the notorious Stoney Bowes, whose his- 
tory, and stfange treatment of his lady, may be found in the second 
volume of my Visits to Remarkable Places. I believe he is her 
grandson. 

After passing from Macbeth, Glammis castle returned to the crown, and 
was granted to another party, and afterwards, by Robert II., to John 
Lyon, who married the king’s second daughter by Elizabeth More, and 
became the founder of the family of Strathmore. “But the estate did not 
descend undisturbed in the family to the present time. It was forfeited, 
in 1537, by the young and beautiful Lady Glammis, who was accused of 
witchcraft, condemned, and burnt on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, in the 
midst of a vast crowd, a victim to the only witchcraft of youth and beauty. 
The great popular fame of the castle, however, is derived from the mur- 
der of king Malcolm Canmore, or Malcolm II., of which anon. 

The approach to the castle, after passing the lodg 


a point, and forming a strange sort ofa pillar. The low door of the castle 
stands open, and as you approach, your eye wanders over the lofty front 
with all its sculptured escutcheons, its round projecting towers aloft, and 
its antique spires which surmount some of these. 

The low door admitted me to the interior, where all seemed to be of 
solid stone, aud all was plainly, but cleanly whitewashed. Here you at 
once become aware of the immense strength and loftiness of the place. 
The walls are in some parts fifteen feet thick, and the height of the build- 
ing is such, that there are 143 steps in the = staircase, which leads to 
the very top of the house. The steps of this staircase are laid regularly 
round a hollow pillar, and occupy alarge tower which was built on pur- 
pose to receive them. It is said that a boy, once playing at the top of 
the pillar, fell down feet foremost, through the whole profuund cylinder 
to the bottom, and was not in the least burt. 

I found the party which had passed me in the cart about to make the 
tour of the house, and a lady came up to me, and in a very friendly man- 
ner, accosted me as Mr. , the member for the city of London! I as- 
sured her that I had not the honour to be that gentleman, but she did not 
seem to credit me, for she was confident that she saw me write my name 
, and recollected me quite well. She was a Londoner, going with 
some young ladies to every place in Scotland that their guide-book re- 
commended, and I believe [ passed with her for a very shrewd fellow, 
who would not be known, but still, —the representative uf London! 

The effect of being taken for a live member of parliament was to me 
very inconvenient, fur the young ladies, and one in particular, were most 
assiduous in pointing out everything to me, much to my distraction, for I 
was obliged, out of politeness, to go frequently away from what I was 
noting down, to observe what they thougbt most worthy of attention ; nay, 
I was led away by the arm repeatedly, or gently pushed forward to see 
things that they feared I might miss. 

Well, in such very amusing company did I traverse the ancient Castle 
of Glammis, first up the winding stone stair, to the very top of the build- 
ing, and noticed the rude old mode of ringing the bell at the top of the 
castle, by a rope which descended the hollow central cylinder of the 
staircase to the bottom. 

The house is but thinly furnished, and what is particularly interesting, 
entirely with the antique furniture. “ The room into which the visitor is 
first ushered,’’ says Robert Chambers in his picture of Scotland, * con- 
tains a large trunk filled with the state dresses ot the former lords and 











ladies of Strathmore. These consist chiefly of coats, vests, breeches, and 
ladies high-heeled shoes, all richly adorned with gold and silver lace, and 
in a state of perfect preservation. Amoag those of other earls, may be 
seen the clothes of the amiable and unfortunate Earl Charles, who was 
stabbed accidentally by Carneggie, of Finhaven, in a drunken broil at 
Forfar, in 1728. Along with those of his betters, there are also shown 
the hab liments of the Fool Glammis, who was the last of his class in 
Scotland, and living only about seventy years ago.” 

In the room called Lord Glammis’ room, is a pretty good picture of 
Christ replying to the question regarding Cesar’s Tribute, the artist un- 
known. 

In the room in which Malcolm was murdered, or ai least died, the 
ceiling is of stucco in compa:tments, with the crown, the lion, and the 
initials of King Malcolm; and on the fire-place, the escutcheon of the 
royal arms. The bed is of crimson velvet emblazoned with the royal 
arms. The walls here are fiiteen feet thick. 

The tradition of the murder is, that Malcolm wa; attacked by assassins 
on the Hunter’s Hill, which overlooks Glammis, and making his escape 
there, was again encountered in the park at a spot included now in the 
minister’s garden. At both of these places there are antique obelisks, 
carved with hieroglyphical figures of animals, etc., supposed to comme- 
morate the event. 1t would appear that the assassins followed him into 
the very castle, which they plundered, and in the armoury they still show 
youa sword said tobe the king’s, and various brazen dishes, and a Roman 
camp kettle, which were found in clearing the neighbouring lake, into 








which they had been thrown by the assassins in their flight, or had fallen 
out of their bands there, and had lain in the water above 700 years. 

They used to show you the stains of blood on the floor in the good old 
way, though the fluor has been three times renewed since the event; but 
the present housekeeper is too modernized for that, and says, “ these 
were old ghost-stories,’ and that the original floor was of stone. There 
is also a tradition that the famous “ Earl Beardie,” of whom there is a 
portrait at Abbotsford, the Earl of Crawford, famous for his rebellion 
agaiust James II., of Scotland, and popularly known as “the wicked 
laird,” was playing at cards in the castle, and being warned to give over, 
as he was losing dreadfully, swore an oath that he would play till the day 
of judgment; whereupon the devil suddenly made his appearance, and 
disappeared with old Beardie and all his company. The room has 
never been found again, but the people believe firmly that old Beardie 
and his company are playing on, and will play till the day of judgment ; 
and on stormy nights they are heard stamping and swearing in their rage 
over their play. 

In the armoury, amongst various old arms, they show you a sword call- 
ed that of Macbeth, and the shirt of mail which he wore after his crimi-. 
nal ascension of the throne, as well as the armour of the Earl of Strath- 
more, who fell fighting for the chevalier at Sheriff-Muir. 

The main-room of the house, however, is the dining-hall. This has 
a vaulted roof, also stuccoed, and divided into compartments, filled with 
the heads of kings, the thistles, fleur-de-lis, lions, etc. The mantel-piece 
is one of those old stuccoed affairs of the date of the older Hardwick- 
hall, but not half so old as this castle itself, with a huge figure en each 
side, naked to the waist, and then cased in a square pilaster. In this 
room are many valuable paintings, as well as some very curious ones. 
There is at the head of the room a large family piece consisting of a gen- 
tleman in a close antique dress sitting; a young man standing bebind him, 
and two boys of ditferent ages before him, each with a dog, the younger 
one’s a lovely Italian greyhound. Behind the group appears the view of 
the castle in its full and ancient extent, in the midst of its courts. This 


ge gates, is through | is a very curious old painting, and no doubt contains a curious family his- 


the spacious park, which gives a fine effect to the old fabric which stands | tory; but we could learn nothing of it. 


at the end of a straight avenue of halfa mile in length 


This avenue ap- | 














- ae ne _ oe - — 
Sir James Dyan Paul!, a London banker, and trustee to the estate, had 
beeen question. 4g with some gentlemen about the identity of these ladies. 
There need be n° question, yf are pictures too well known, Nell 
Gwynne is fellow te’ the one at A D botsford, and a very beautiful thing. 

This drawing room they were just fitting up with tapestry that has 
been in the house fur o°nturies. Besides these things, there are old 
chairs, and cabinets, and 1he like, said to belong to King Malcolm, and 
such ancients, but probably many of these ascriptions are apocryphal. 
There is an old bed, said to nave been occupied one night by Prince 
Charlie, and the following one by the Duke of Cumberland, in pursuit of 
him. But the house itself, its general air and associations, are the most 
impressive and curious. 

The chapel is a curious relic of the papal times, so rare in Scotland. 
Except for the work of time, it remains much as it was left at the Refor- 
mation. It is divided into singularly strong old latiiced seats, or pews. 
The apostles are paintec on the walls, and around the ceiling are square 
compartments, each containing a painting from the life of Christ. Bat 
one of the most singular things to be seen anywhere, is a representation 
of the Divinity, consisting of a triangle having a circle in each corner, 
another in the centre, inscribed with the word Deus, with lines commu- 
nicating with each, and connecting the whole into one general mystery. 
This hung in one corner, over an aliar. Besides these, there are various 
other attribates of a Catholic chapel, and the tatters of the chaplain’s 
— which has never been removed from the chapel since he last took 
it off. 

The view from the leads is vast and noble. On the north rear the wild 
Grampians; westward you are said to see as far as Stirling; and amongst 
other objects was pointed out the hiil of Dunsinnane, which shows its 
green aud flat top between other hills at seventeen miles distance. The 
blue hills of Athol mingle with the far sky, and only six miles off stands 
the castle of Airlie, where the Ladie of Airlie, as the ballad has it, was 
pulled out of the house by tae Macgregors, in the absence of her husband, 
and the castle set fire to. This isthe lady from whom, on the mother’s 
side, claimed to be descended that old Jamie Stuart of Berwick—the old 
man whom I found near there, at the age of 112, and who lived te be 
115, having, Meantime, in his last days, through my notice of him, I am 
glad to say, received a good deal of public attention, and various presents 
from different nublemen and gentlemen including £5 from the queen. 

Such is Glammis Castle. Around it lie many places of interest, but none 
of greater than itself, and you may imagine that this old haunt of royal 
murder and other tradition is an awful place to the common people. Few 
ol these that I conversed with in the neighbourhood had ever ventured 
to visit it, or even to enter its old park and embosoming woods, 

Yet perhaps the most singular thing of all is the abrupt manner in 
which the active and unceremonious tide of modern progress has dashed 
itself up to tre very park walls of this old place. Close behind this wall, 
at within less than a quarter of a mile from the castle itself, is a railway 
station. This is the Dundee and Newtyle railway, the oldest of al! specu- 
lations, and of all railways. It runs from Dandee to this park side, ten 
miles or so, and ends here, that is, nowhere, and in nothing. It sets out 
by mounting the highest hill above the town, to get to the level, they 
tell you, but you never find any level at all, for you are constantly re- 
minded of the old nursery rhyme,—* here we go up, up, up; and here 
we go down, down, down, O!” ‘They drag you up the steep hill at 
Dundee, by means ef a stationary engine. You go on, and find no place 
that it goes to, except a very small hamlet called Newtyle. In this short 
course it has four steepiuciined planes, where you are dragged up or let 
down by ropes and stationary engines. From Newtyle to the park-side 
of Glammis, a horse conveys the {rain of one carriage—for, of course, the 
engine attae top of the Newtyle inclined plane cannot offer its services 
to Glammis. 

So, in the wood at the back of Glammis park I found about half-a-doz- 
en passengers waiting for the ¢rain, sitting in very Arcadian styleon some 
green knoils under sume five iarch trees. They were hoping for, rather 
than expecting the carriage, for they said it sometimes did not think it 
worth while to come! So here we sate, and L chatted with the country 
people, the hoping to-be passengers, and we became very merry. We 
talked of the habits and fuod of the peasantry, and | told them of having 
once made ny breakfast off their oatmeal porridge, and slept all day after 
it. This sent them into fits of laughter. They said they should be pret 
tily off if that were the case with them, and they*must then eat it only 
at supper. We also congratulated ourselves on there being no danger of 
an explosion, our train having tobe only drawn by a horse; aod over 
this, too, they were very merry. Good, simple souls, sitting in a wood 
by way of station, waiting for the arrival of a horse train, that might pos- 
sibly come, how easily were they diverted. But ‘his sastneal scene 
came to an end. A horn, and not the whistle of the engine, announced 
the approach of the carriage, and presently a dark object discovered itself 
on the line, afar off, preceded by a white speck, which gradually grew, 
not into a column of steam, but into a white horse, On the carriage, when 
it arrived, stood emblazoned—so that no simple soul might be imposed 
on—Ist Class, one shilling ; 2d Class, eightpence, i. ¢. to Newtyle; and 
the Arcadians all merrily entered, and sv adieu to Glammis! 


——>——- 


LIFE OF SHELLEY. 


The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Medwin. 2 vols. T. 

C. Newby. 

Captain Medwin has written and published so much about Byron, 
Shelley, and their associates, that we cannot remember it all pacers | 
to distinguish what is new from what is repetition. However composed, 
the present work is likely to attract pablic notice, were it for nothing 
else but the boldness with which it excuses or justifies opinions upon 
which the mass of mankind have set the seal of reprobation. But Fo 
sesses other ingredients for popularity when popularity is most readily 
achievable by such means. It is not only critical and biographical, but 
bitterly personal and replete with sketches of social communism, revela- 
tions of vice, and tales of scandal. It is the apologist for immorality end 
infidelity ; aud it freely discusses Christianism in comparison with Pagan- 


; Amongst the pictures, besides family ones, are those of several of the} ism, Platonism, Pantheism, Unitarianism, Nationalism, Rongeism, Owen- 
pears to have been of lime-trees, but you see, as you advance, how much | Scettish kings There are also portraits of the Earl of Lauderdale, a! ism, Atheism, and sundry other isms, leaving it difficult to determine, 
the park has been robbed of its old wood to pay the enormous debts in- ; grim-looking fellow, well cut out for a persecutor; Lords Ormond, | or altogether a matter of indifference, to which to give the preference. 
plied by cont Aa " cial yonpne-utdlin 6 tot Wales Pere ~~. Middleton, a Dundee, of the sume era, that of Charles II. There With such attractions. we say, the book is sure of exciting much discus- 
Flere Rn ge beagles? lines pacar Sop th mtg 7: t 1e _ . : ve 2 mesg portrait ot a Countess of Cassiilis and Johnoy Faa, | sion; and that being the chief end of book-making aud book-selling, we 
flower. rome ir tn differenst Uf date oe hole flowerlee bodys : = in BPs) — aud 1 referring a = gipsy love story ought perhaps to congrat ‘late the author ou what is 80 likely to be his 
south. A month before, when I left London their blossoms wie i ’ = lh = ‘tenia eget ie —. fen bb ” — 7 a eat a = certainly profitable experiment. Butas there may be some drawba: ks, we refrain 
Ss thas welds waded a the Oi of Anadie tee : ere ky } wy —— hse a hhistery. l€ : Xpre oon of the countenance from doing 80 ; aud confess that itis painful to us to sit in Jucgment on 
efflorescence and diffusing their odour fer and wide j ce | og. Th A Se : ve er po a tele ee im abe ome rong gg: hope —_ oursetans obliged to point out what 
Here the castle standing on its.open Raadin hee ted itself to fe ' ere is a purtrait shown aa Claverhouse, a fiue-looking fellow. | tvese Iraw bus ks must necessarily be. And this feeling arises from @ 
in all its ohoteut dienite cory | soa tes ~ ; :P ner ate 1 7 bye : ne eye = . > eh _ — locks, but still very different os portrait at Ab- | sense the presumption always implied in any one taking upon | maelf 
oad nardbae vl wh ah ‘ med pe Aa led oe, Rian swasine +t rae y or » on to ; ey : description. I laucy that the housekeeper shows | to censure and condemn others, and in the consciousness that Pharisaic 
sand pities,—and Menten Perera he ok hoard e shed saetinn - . + se | t oe, Ww = = ane , lata ap wig one, hauging below this, is the right) overweening, and a blindness to self, if hot a cloak of hypocrisy, are too 
of paliendes. Miata’ Wein ene to the other eh. + hoe aoe aa a xe —, u the pen Oe she showed Charles IL., with Nell Geyuse| generally the elements of such a position. To cast the first stone re- 
of tae thats tom ths tat - t rid pe ; awn in front j on the one side, and the Duchess of Cleveland, if I recollect right on the | quires the nerve of no humility or doubt of self-rightenusness ; and it is 
L park. Within this enclosure, the only object is a | other, as Bloody Mary, (poor Nell Gwynue,) acd the Countess of Chester- |} only a public duty which, in our eyes, can justify the office of reviewing 
singular sort of stone ornament, consisting of four sitting lions, holding | field. 1 . 


lyrea in their paws, and on their heads other stone work,terminating in 


, I was vbliged tu set her right, aud she said they had been the} as it ought to be reviewed, any performance like that belore ua. With 
subject of great dispute with many gentlemen, and that that very day, | this coufession we proceed to our ungratefal task. 
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The author begins with the infant and school-days of Shelley, and in 
the capricious and tyrannical character and want of religion which 
ascribes to his father Sir Timothy, discovers the first evil impressions 
made upon his ductile mind—a mind the more liable even ia ¢ ildhood 
to be led astray, in consequence of its delight ‘n romance reading, its 
ewn imaginativeness and want of stability, and indulgence in specula- 
tions and phantasies, which in later years amounted to such a pitch that 
(if of avy permanent duration) a commission de lunatico inguwirendo could 
have entertained no doubt of their verdict. Even the temporary occur- 
rence of these “ hallucinations” was of such a nature as to show, accord- 
img to Captain Medwin’s statement, thata certain degree of lunacy might 
be pleaded in mitigation of the errors which the individual committed. 
His aberrations of intellect are represented to have been so nearly 
allied to metaphysical jack-of-lanterns and skeptical confusion, that we 
cannot consider him strictly an accountable being; but there seem to be 
no such influences tu warrant the pains now taken to repudiate the best 
and safest principles upon which the welfare of society exists, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof principles upon which it cculd not exist at all. 

The promulgation of his Syllabus, which he afterwards enlarged and 
ublished in notes to Queen Mad, caused Shelley’s expulsion from Col- 
lege (his previous education having been carried on at an academy near 

Brentford, and Eton) and a consequent irreconcilable quarrel with his 
father. He also by this act lost his first passion, a cousin, Miss Harriet 
Grove, between whom and himself the most ardent boy-and-girl, bread- 
and-butter amocr was embalmed in correspondence, literary efforts, and 
never-to-be-ended love. A sort of spasmodic affection for Mrs. Hemans, 
-then Miss Felicia Browne, is stated to have attacked Shelley when six- 
teen years of age (1808), and as a specimen of the precocious bent of the 
cearacter may be quoted: : 

“TI shewed Shelley (the author says) some poems which I had subscri- 
bed to by Felicia Browne, whom Ihad met in North Wales,where she had 
been on a visit at the house of a connexion of mine. She was then six- 
teen, and it was impossible not to be struck with the beauty (for beauti- 
fal she was), the grace, and charming simplicity and naivete of this inter- 
esting girl—and on my return from Denbighshire, made her and her works 
the subject of frequent conversations with Shelley. Her juvenile produc- 
tions, remarkable certainly for her age—and some of those which the vol- 
ume contained were written when she was amere child—made a power- 
ful impression on Shelley, ever enthusiastic in his admiration of talent; 
and with a prophetic spirit he foresaw the coming greatness of that genius, 

which, under the name of Hemans, afterwards electrified the world. 

“He desired to become acquainted with the young authoress, and using 
my name, wrete to her, as he was in the habit of doing to all those who 
in any way excited his sympathies This letter produced an answer, and 
a correspondence of some length passed between them, which of course 
I never saw, but it is to be supposed that it turned on other subjects be- 
sides poetry. I mean, thatit was sceptical. It has been said by her bio- 

pher, that the poetess was at one period of her life, as is the case fre 
quently with deep thinkers on religion, inclined to doubt; and it is not 
impossible that such owed its origin to this interchange of thought. One 
may indeed suppose this to have been the case, from the circumstance of 
her mother writing to my father, and begging him to use his influence 
with Shelley to cease from any further communication with her daugh- 
ter,—-in fact, prohibiting their further correspondence. Mrs. Hemans 
seems, however, to have been a great admirer of his oetry, and to have 
in some measure modelled her style after bis, welttalety in her last and 
most-finished effusions, in which we occasionally find a line or two of 
Shelley’s, proving that she was an attentive reader of his works. ‘ Poets,’ 
as Shelley says, ‘the best of them, are a very chameleonic race, and take 
the colour not only of what they feed on, but the very leaves over which 
a pass.’ ” 

e believe the earliest writings of L. E. L. produced the greatest 
change in Mrs. Hemans’ muse; and led her to add more of feeling and 
warmth to her previously more classically cold and beautiful marble 
compositions. So she has herself assured us; and a glance at her poems 
in chronological order will confirm the fact. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, a Knight of Malta, having published an absurd 
yomance, called ‘‘ History of the Nairs,’ he sent it with a letter to Shel- 
ley, referring him to a note in ‘Queen Mab’ hostile to matrimony, and 
taxing kim with apostasy from his principles, in having twice entered 
that state. This epistle produced an answer; I have not the whole of 
it, though it was published by Lawrence. Shelley says there, ‘1 abhor 
seduction as much as I abhor love; and if I have conformed to the uses 
of tbe world on the score of matrimony, it is (the argument is borrowed, 





magic in the name of Harriet—had not met half a dozen times at all be- 
he | fore the elopement ; they were totally unacquainted with each other’s 
dispositions, habits, or 
mere boy and girl would have taken. i [ “ 
judged and ill-assorted union—bitter were destined to be its fruits.” 


young pair roamed about from settlement to settlement as circumstances 


required till in 1813 they parted, as Ca 88111 | 
consent, after a much longer test of the incompatibility of their tempers, 


Zhe Albion. 





ursuits; and took arash step that none but a 
Well might it be termed an ill- 


e secret match took place in 1811, Shelley being born in 1792. The 
Capt. M. assures us, “ by mutual 


end incapacity to render the duration of their union an thing bat an ib- 
tolerable tyranny ; and it must not be forgotten, too, that isolation from 
society made them perfectly acquainted with each other’s dispositions 
and habits and pursuits.”” 

Comparing this event with that similar one in the life of Byron, the Cap- 
tain adds: 

«In both cases the world ranged itself on the weaker side; but if 
Byron had his measure of reproach and defamation, Shelley was perse- 
cuted with a more exceeding amount of obloquy. driven from his native 
land, placed under a ban by bis friends and relations, and considered, as 
he says, ‘a rare prodigy of crime and pollution.’ It is true that a tragic 
circumstance arose out of his separation, over which I could have wished, 
were it possible, to draw a veil; but as that may yot be, and though by 
an anachronism, as I shall have no further occasion to mention the first 
Mrs. Shelley, I now advert to it. She cut off her days by suicide.” 

This dreadful event, after all the most irremediable blot in the miser- 
able life (for was it not a miserable life ?) of poor Shelley, Captain M. 
endeavours to explain away. 

“T have said (he repeats) in the ‘Shelley Papers,’ that it is impossi- 
ble to acquit Shelley ofall blame in this calamity. From his knowledge 
of her character, he must have been aware, as has been said by another, 
‘that she was an individual unadapted to an exposure to principles of 
action, which if even pregnant with danger when of self organization, 
are doubly so when communicated to minds altogether unfit for their 
reception ;’ and he should have kept an eye over her conduct. 

“ Bat I have since had reason, from undoubted authority, to change 
this opinion. On their separation, he delivered her back into the hands 
of her father and eldest sister. He told them in almost these words, that 
‘ his wife and himself had never loved each other ; that to continue to 
drag on the chain, would only be a protraction of torture to both, and 
that as they could not legally extricate themselves from the Gordian 
knot, they had mutually determined éo cut it. That he wished her all 
happiness, and should endeavour, by sympathy with another, to seek it himself. 
He added, that having received no fortune with her, and her father being 
in easy circumstances, he was not at the moment able to make her the 
allowance he could wish; that the sum he then gave her was all he could 
command ; that as the child was an infant, he should for a time leave it 
in their hands and care, but should at a more advanced age claim it; and 
they parted on good terms, though not without reproaches and harsh 
language from the father. Little or no blame as to the melancholy ca- 
tastrophe that succeeded could therefore be imputed to Shelley ; that 
must fall on her relations, who with the knowledge of her character and 
conduct, by advice, or other measures, ought to have watched over both. 
Having once confided her to their superintendence, he might consider, 
with many others similarly circumstanced, that his responsibility was 
over. That he did not do so, his compunction, which brought on a tem- 
porary derangement, proves.” 

The passage we have marked in italics, we may here «tate, on our | 
own responsibility, was the main reason which induced Lord Eldon to } 
pronounce Shelley unfit to have the custody of his own children. But, | 
as far as our memory serves, the expression was not merely in words 
but in the /itera scripta, and much stronger and grosser than the author 
has set itdown. It was a heartless and vile utterance, at best, to the 
young wife of his bosom and the mother of his infant; but it was infi- 
nitely more abhorrent if it told that a mercenary prostitution of those 
physical charms which had once gratified his lusts might serve to render 
a provision for their wants, on his part, the less necessary.. The papers 
in Chancery are still in existence ; and must be among those of the law 
yer (query Mr. Chitty?) whodrew up the case for Mr. Westbrooke, the 
Suicide’s father. ‘‘ The bill filed and the answer to it (as Capt. M. re- 
marks, p. 200), would, if they could be procured, be most interest- 
In y?? . . . . . . . . 
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wounded spirits. 
were so seldom apart. They spent their mornings on the lake, their 
evenings in their own intellectual circle; and thus, as Byron said, he 
passed that summer more rationally than at any period of his life.” 

The author has strange notions of “ solitude,” for he continues: 

“In this account of Shelley’s three months residence at Geneva, I can- 
not pass over in silence a circumstance that occurred there,—Lord By- 
ron’s liaison with Miss Clara C @ near connection,—not, as Mr. 
Moore says, a near relative—of Mrs. Shelley. I remember her in 1820, 
living en pension at Florence, then twenty-six or twenty-seven years of 
age. She might have been mistaken for an Italian, for she was a brunette 
with very dark hair and eyes. Her history was then a profound secret, 
but as it has been told by Lord Byron's historian, may find a place here 
without any indiseretion on my part. As she possessed considerable ac- 
complishments—spoke French and Italian, particularly the latter, with 
all its nuances and niceties—she was much courted by the Russian coterie, 
a numerous and fashionable one in that city. Though not strictly hand- 
some at that time, forshe had much to struggle with, and mind makes 
its ravages in the fairest, most, she was engaging and pleasing, and pos- 
sessed an esprit de société rare among our countrywomen. From her per- 
sonal appearance at that time, I should coneeive, that when Byron formed 
an intimacy with her at Geneva in 1816, she must have been striking] 
handsome. It has been supposed that his sonnet to Genevra was intend- 
ed for her; and though in some respects the portrait is unlike, in draw- 
ing her, the noble poet might not perhaps wish to make it too faithiul, to 
be recognised. She was not altogether a stranger to Byron when they met 
at Secheron; for, as he was about to quit London for the continent, in the 
spring of that year, after his mysterious repudiation by Lady Byron, she had 
an interview with him, for the purpose of obtaining an engagement at Drury 
Lana, where I have no doubt she would have distinguished herself as an 
actress; but which object, his recent resignation of officé as chairman of 
the committee of management, precluded him, as he explained to her, from 
forwarding. She had accompanied the Shelleys, as may be already con- 
jectured, on this their tour, and passed the summer with them at Mont Alle- 
gre; and hereit was that Byron’s acquaintance with this lady was renew- 
ed. Ido not accuse him of any systematic seduction as regards Miss C. 
She was of fearless and independent character ; despised the opinion of the 
world, looking upon the law of marriage as of human invention, having 
been early imbued with the doctrines of Mary Wollstonecraft, and enter- 
taining high notions of the rights of women. The sex are fond of rakes; 
a strange infatuation! It is said that Byron’s attentions were irresistible; 
and when they were enhanced by verses, the very essence of feeling, 
Clara’s fall could not be doubtful. 

I have reason to believe, however, that this intrigue was carried on 
with the greatest secresy; and that neither the Shelleys nor Polidori 
were fora long time privy to it: perhaps, also, it arose out of some mo- 
mentary frailty and impulse, from some fatal ‘impropriety and opportu- 
nity,’ in which the senses rather than the heart were engaged —a momen- 
tary intoxication, that the dictates of returning reason cooled into indiffe- 
rence on both sides. 

“ The mystery, however, cou'd not be kept, even if at the latter end 
of August—they landed, I think, in England, on the 6th of September— 
it was one; for the mystery soon revealed itself. She gave birth in due 
time to a daughter, who was called Allegra, from Mount Allegra. 

“Some foul and infamously calumnious slander, relating to this ac- 
eouchement, gave rise to the dark insinuations afterwards thrown out in 
the Quarterly Review, by the writer of the critique on the ‘Revolt of Is- 
lam,’ where the lampooner says, at the conclusion of the article, ‘If we 
might withdraw the veil of private life, and tell all we know about Shel- 
ley, it would be indeed a disgusting picture thut we should exhibit; but 
it would be an unanswerable comment to our text,’ for ‘it is not easy for 
those who read only, to conceive how much low selfishness, how much 
unmanly cruelty, are consistent with the laws of this universal and law- 
less love.’ 

“ This prying into private life, and founding on senseless gossip, such 
foul and infamous accusations, was unworthy of the most scurrilous of 
those weekly journals that pander to the evil passions of society; but 
most disgraceful to a review of so high a character as the Quarterly. 
Shelley had been, however, as 1 have mentioned above, long before the 
appearance of this article, a victim to the scandal. With his contempt of 


No wonder, then, that in this absolute retirement they 











‘“é This is 4 case (pronounced Lord Eldon), in which as the matter ap- 
pears to me the father’s principles cannot be misunderstood ; in which | 
his conduct, which I cannot but consider as highly immoral, has been | 





by-the-bye, from Godwin, in his ‘ Life of Mary Wolstonecraft,’) that dis. 
grace always attaches to the weaker side.’ 

“ A decided anti-matrimonialist, the historian of the ‘ Nairs’ was by no 
means convinced by this argument. One evening he persuaded me to 
accompany hiin to the Owenite chapel, in Charlotie-street, In the ante- 
room | observed a man ata table, on which were laid for sale, among 
many works on a smaller scale, this ‘ History of the Nairs,’ and ‘Queen 
Mab,’ and after the discourse hy Owen,—a sort of doctrinal rather than 
moral essay, in which he promised his disciples a millennium of roast 
beef and fowls, and three or four days’ recreation out of the seven, equal | 
division of property, and an universality of knowledge by education,— 
we had an interview with the lecturer and reformer, whom I hed met 
some years betvre at the house of a Northumberland lady. On finding 
that 1 was connected with Shelley, he made along panegyric on him, 
and taking up one of the ‘Queen Mabs’ from the table, read, premising 
that it was the basis of one of his chief tenets, the following passage : 

“* How long ought the sexual connection to last? What law ought to 
specify the extent of the grievance that should limit its duration? A 
husband and wife ought to continue so long united as they love one an- 
other, Any law that should bind them to cohabitation for one moment | 
after the decay of their affection, would be a most intolerable tyranny, 
and most unworthy of toleration.’ If Lord Melbourne (Captain M. ob- 
serves, upon this inconvenient doctrine) did not hold similar opinions, he 
at least thought there was no harm in encouraging them, by presenting 
Mr. Owen to the Queen. The question is, whether, in the present state 
of society, and with the went of education that characterises the sect of 
which Mr. Owen is the founder, the Socialists, their tenets are, or are | 
not, pregnant with danger. This philanthropist, however, certainly is | 
sincere in believing the contrary; and up to this time experience seeme 
to have confirmed hif belief. He has spent his life, and expended his} 
fortune in inculcating them; and a more thoroughly amiable and moral 
man does not exist.” i # * 

“*Queen Mab’ (adds the author) is, indeed, the gospel of the sect; 
and one of them told me, that he had found a passage in scripture that 
unquestionably applied to Shelley, and that the word Shiloh was pro- 
nounced in the Hebrew precisely in the same manner as his name.” 

Contrasting Byron’s scepticism with Shelley's, the writer goes on, in 
his usual way of invective when those with whom he is at feud are men- 
tioned in his pages, to say: 

Little dependence is, however, to be placed on the profession of 
faith contained in the two letters Byron wrote to Mr. Dallas (in 1808), 
in which his object clearly was—an object he carried out all his life, with 
his biographer even more than any one else—mystification. Voltaire was 
his horn-book; but in the list of works he says he had studied in 
different languages, he only confesses to have read his Charles XII., 








established in proof, and established as the effect of those principles ; con- | 


duct, nevertheless, which he represents to himself and to others, not as j 


conduct to be considered as immoral, but to be recommended and observed 
in practice, and as worthy of approbation. I consider this, therefore, as 
a case in which the fatherlus demonstrated that he mustand does deem it 
to be amatter of duty, which his principles impose on him, to recommend 
to those whose vpinions and habits he may take upon himself to form, 


that conduct, in some of the most important relations of life, as snoral and | R 


virtuous, which the law calis upon me to consider as immoral and vicious, 
—conduct which the law animadverts upon, as inconsistent with the 
duties of parents in such relations of life, and which it coasiders as injuri- 
ous'y affecting both the interests of such persons, and those of the com- 
munity. 

““*T cannot, therefore, think that I shall be justified in delivering over 
these children for their education, exclusively, to what is called the care, 
to which Mr. Shelley wishes them to be entrustdd.’ ’”’ 

The author reviles the Chancellor for this illegal decision, and argnes that: 

‘With the exception of Shelley’s separation from—called a desertion 
of, his wife, and the writing and printing—for it was never published¢— 
of ‘Queen Mab,’ no actof immorality was proved against him; and, in 
confirmation of Byron’s opinion, that he was one of the most moral men 
he ever knew, I can certainly say, that as far as my experience of him 
goes, and it extended through his whole life, with the exception only of 
a very few years, both in example and moral precept, in a high sense of 
honour and regard to truth, and all the qualities of a refined and perfect 
gentleman, no one could have been a better guide and instructor of youth.” 

We hope the Government wiil take these ideas and suggestions into 
consideration, whilst organizing their new plans for National education; 
and we would venture to recommend them Mr. Kaye Shuttleworth, who 
might, perhaps, like to associate the writer with himself in the mission on 
which he is so seriously engaged ! But we must follow the tide of events. 
Mr. Shelley soon adopted the solacing course he had indicated his inten- 
tion to pursue : 

“Oa the 28th of July, 1814, he, as appears by the second volume of the 
Posthumous Works, left London, accompanied by the present Mrs. She)- 
ley, the daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and another lady. 
With that contempt of danger from an element over his delight, which 
characterised him, he embarked with them in an open boat from Dover, 
and not without exposure toa gale of wind on the passage, succeeded 
in reaching Calais, and thence proceeded to Paris. There, after remain- 
ing a week, they resolved to walk through France. He went to the 
Marche des Herbes, purchased an ass, and thus pilgrimaging, the gipsy 
party started for Charenton. There, finding the quadruped useless, they 
sold it, purchased a mule, and continued their peregrinations.” 

We may as well mention here that the other lady had afterwards an 








though that scotier at religion was his delight and admiration, and with 
him he fell into the slimy pool of materialism. 


“Shelley's scepticism produced different fruits—he would never mene case) we are asked : 


joined with Matthews, Hobhouse, Scrope Davies, and ‘ beasts after their 

ind,’ in those orgies which were celebrated at Newstead, when with 
Byron for an Abbot, they travestied themselves in monkish dresses, and 
the apparatus of beads and crosses, and passed their nights in intemperance 
and debauchery. No, his way of thinking never atlected the purity of 
his morals. ‘Looking upon religion as it is professed, and above all prac- 
tised, as hostile instead of friendly to the ultianion of those virtues that 
would make men brethren, he raised his voice against it, though by so 
doing he was perfectly aware of the odium he would incur, of the mar- 
tyrdom to which he doomed himself.’ ” 

This fate, it is truly said, was at hand; and who can wonder? 
ha, »y marriage ensued, and Captain M. informs us: 

“1 nave found a clue, to develope the mystery of how he became ac- 
quainted with Miss Westbrook. The father, who was in easy circum- 
stances, kept an hotel in London, and sent his daughter to a school at 
Balham Hill, where Shelley’s second sister made one of the boarders. It 


His un- 


so happened, that as Shelley was walking in the garden of this seminary, | 
. t She was a handsome blonde, not then| 
sixteen. Shelley wasso struck with her beuuty, that after his habit of| . 
writing, a8 In the case of Felicia Browne and others, to ladies who inter- | 
ested him, he conirived, through the intermediation of his sister, to carry | 


Miss Westbrook passed them. 


on a correspondence with her. The intimacy was not long in ripening 


The young lady was nothing loath to be wooed, and after a period of only | cement this their friendship. 


intrigue with, and bore adaughter to, Lord Byron. For Shelley’s part 
in the affair (for we hear nothing of his abhorrence of seduction in this 


' 


‘* May it not be observed of Shelley, that he had but one thought, and 
| that was Love—Love in its most comprehensive sense,—Love, the sole 





the world’s opinion, where he felt a consciousness of no wrong, as far as 
regarded this unfortunate connexivn, he bore the obloquy unflinchingly, 
rather than divulge what he had given his word to Lord Byron te eon- 
ceal. Allegra, when a few months old, was carried by a Swiss nurse, 
and delivered to Lord Byron, then at Venice. 

“No part of Lord Byron’s conduct is more enigmatical than his neglect 
of this interesting young woman ; andthe reason of his making no settle- 
ment on the mother of his child, after withdrawing it from her care, is 
one of the problems I leave others to sulve in this riddle of a man.” 

What contradictions are here: why, if the writer were earnestly en- 
deavouring to justify the severe and stinging criticism in the Quarterly 
eview, he could not do it more effectually! To ruin and desert women, 
to have offspring from their credulous love or braving of moral opinion, 
and then to desert and leave them to poverty or sell-destruction,—how 
can Man dare to offer a defence for such atrocious cruelty? Show me 
your company, and I will tell what you are—absit omen trom others of 
whom we and the world would wish to entertain better thoughts. And 
list how they speak of each other: 

‘Childe Harold and Beppo are not more different characters than 
were the Byron of Geneva, and the Byron of Venice. Mr. Moore, who 
has delighted to rake up all the filthy details of his low amours in that 
degraded city, of which Shelley speaking, says, ‘ he had no conception of 
the excess to which avarice, cowardice, superstition, ignorance, power- 
less lust, and all the brutality which degrade human nature, could be 
carried, till he had passed a few days there.’ He bas also drawn a por- 
trait of his noble poet friend, which reminds us of what Chesterfield said 
of Bolingbroke: ‘ His youth was there distracted by the tumuli and storm 
of pleasures in which he most licentiously triumphed, devoid of all de- 
corum. His fine imagination often heated and exhausted the body in de 
ifying the prostitute of the night, and hisconvivial joys were pushed to 
all the extravagance of frantic Bacchanals. His passions injured both 
his understanding and character.” 

We now hail the approaching conclusion of this article; for a weary 
day’s work it has been to us, with the disgust in reading, and the distress 
in writing The appalling denowement uf Shelley's death, and the pagan 
rites of his funeral, give the final shock to the revolting scenes, and dismal 
catastrophe, and the abominable commentaries which they have engen- 
dered. Every principle of chastity, virtue, truth, decency, humanity, 
morality, and Christianity, is exhibited in a state of outrage; and wecan 
only repeat that if what is palliated, if not justified, could be tolerated, 
there must be an end of civilized and social life.—London Lit. Gaz. 





ae 
THE GIRONDISTS, JACOBINS, AND M. DE LA- 
MARTINE, DEPUTY FOR MACON, 
Conclusion. 

The sketches which M. de Lamartine has given in the fifth book on 
the condition of England, Spain, Italy, and the north of Europe, are full 
of breadth, vigour, and clearness. Bui, in a review of this kind, it were 
impossible to extract them. M. de Lamartine is exceedingly happy in 
his description of the vices of Berlin, though we are not aware that he 
has ever sojourned in the capital of Prussia. 





| law that should govern the world, as it does the universe? Love was 
his very essence. He worshiped Love. He saw personified in all things, 
animate and inanimate, the Love that was his being and his bane. He, 
under the idealism of the spirit of Solitude, in Alastor, paints his longing 
after the discovery of his antitype, the meeting with an understanding 
| capable of clearly estimating the deductions of his own ; an imagination 
| which could enter upon, and seize the subtle and delicate peculiarities 
which he had delighted to cherish and unfold im secret; with a frame, 
| whose nerves, like the chords of two exquisite lyres strung to the accom- 
} paniment of one delightfal voice, should vibrate with the vibration of his 
own, and a combination of ali these in such proportion as the type within 
| demands.” 
| Subtle ideelism, truly, not to allude to the  uiccioli companionship 
with her father and brother, in the villa or palace as it might be:—a free 
gipsy life,—seducticn and children, all ideal. The captain's friends, 
male and female, congregate in Switzerland together : 


in the boat. Their water excursions were eulivened by the presence of 
the ladies, and Polidori sometimes made one of the party. 
“The similarity of the destiuies of Shelley and Byron, contributed t 


| Both were parted 


a few weeks, it was by a sort of knight-errantry that Shelley carried her | Both were marks for the world’s obloquy; one was self-exiled for ever 


off from Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, where she sorely complained of | the other soon to be so. 
Whet.er 


being subject to great Oppression from her sister and father. 
this was well or ill founded 18 little to the purpose to inquire. Probably 
Shelley aod Miss Harriet Westbrook—there might have been 


some 


Their pursuits were congevial, they had 
“* Been cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learnt by suffering what they taught in song.’ 


“‘ The poets were not always singly, or but companioned by eachother, 


from their children. 


“They both sought and found in soltiude and natu.e a balm for their 


Of the double diplomacy of Louis XVI. he also, in the fifth book, gives 
a glaring instance. Unfortanately, this vicious system of double dealing 
had been kanded down from generations of sovereigns to the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. 
| The description of the army of Condé is to the letter true. L 
arme ,” says M. de Lamartine, “ avait huit ou dix mille officiers et point 
| desoldats.” It is, therefore, no marvel that it was ouly formidable to its 
| friends. 
( MADAME DE STAEL. 
| To theconstitutional moderes Madame de Stael thus early le 
| She is thus described : : 
“ A young, but already influential, female had lent to this latter party 
| the prestige of her youth, her genius, and ber enthusiasm—it was Madame 
de Stael. Necker's daughter, she had inspired politics from her birth. 
| Her mother’s salon had been the ceanaculum of the philoeophy of the 18th 
| century. Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, D'Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre, Coudorcet, had played with this child, and foster- 
ed her earliest ideas. Her cradle was that of the Revolution. Her fath- 
| er’s popularity had played about her lips, and left her there an inextin- 
’| guishable thirst for fame. Her genius was great, her soul pure, her heart 
| deeply impassioned, A man in fer energy, @ woman 1D her tenderness, 
>| that the ideal of her ambition s! ould be satisfied, it was necessary for her 
to associate in the same character, genius, glory, and love. 
“ Nature, education, and fortune, rendered pussible this tri le dream of 
a woman, a phil sopher. and a hero. Born in a republic, educated in @ 
court, daughter of a minister, wife of an ambassador, belonging by birth 
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to the le, to the literary world by talent, to the aristoeracy by rank, 
the Taree shamentn of the ‘Sensiotion mingled or contended in her. Her 
nius was like the antique chorus, in which all the great voices of the 
rama unite in one tumultuous concord. A deep thinker by inspiration, 
a tribune by eloquence, a woman in attraction, her beauty, unseen by the 
million, required intellect to be admired, and admiration to be felt. 
Hers was not the beauty of form and features, but visible inspiration 
and the manifestation uf passionate impulse. Attitude, gesture, tone of 
voice, look—all obeyed her mind, and created ler brilliancy. Her black 
es, flashing with fire, gave out from beneath their long lids as mach ten- 
erness as pride. Her look, so often lost inspace, was tollowed by those 
who knew her, as if it were possible to find with her the inspiratiou 
she sought. That gaze, open, yet profound as her understanding, has as 
much serenity as penetration. Thus there was a secret love in all the 
admiration she excited; and she, in admiration, cared oaly for love. 
Love with her was but enlightened admiration. 
Events rapidly ripened; ideas and things were crowded into her life; 
she had no infancy. At piety’ Seat years of age she had maturity of 
thought with the grace and softness of youth, She wrote like Rousseau, 
and spoke like Mirabeau. Capable of bold conceptions and complicated 
designs, she could contain in her bosom at the same time a lotty idea 
and a deep feeling. * * * To be the hidden destiny of some great man, 
to act through and by him, to grow with his greatness, be eminent with 
his name, was the sole ambition permitted to her—an ambition tender 
and devoted, which seduces a woman whilst it suffices to her disinterest- 
ed genius. She could only be the mind and inspiration of some political 
man; she sought such a one, and believed she had found him.” 


THE ELEGANT COUNT DE NARBONNE. 

The Count Louis de Narbonne, 60 well known in England some years 
later, and who afterwards served Napoleon in a diplomatic capacity, is 
thus brilliantly described :— 

«: There was then in Paris a young general officer of illustrious race, 
excessively handsome, and with a mind full of attraction, varied in its 
powers and brilliantinits display, *~ * * * 

‘‘This young man was the Count Louis de Narbonne. Sprung from 
this origin, yeongns up in this court, acourtier by birth; spoiled = the 
hands of these females, only remarkable for good looks, his levities, 
and his hasty wit; it was nut to be ex ected that such a person was 
imbued with that ardent faith which cast a man headlong into the centre 
for evolutions, or the stoical energy whichp:oduces and controls them. 
He saw in the people only a sovereign, more exacting and more ca- 
pricious than any others, towards whom it was necessary to display 
more skill to seduce, more policy to manage them. He believed 
himeelf sufficiently plastic for the task, and resolved to attempt it. 
Withoat a lofty imagination, he yet had ambition of courage, and he view- 
ed the position of atfairs as a drama, similar to the Fronde, in which skil- 
ful actors could enlarge their hopes in proportion to the faets,and direct 
the catastrophe, He had not sufficient penetration to see, that in a revo- 
lation there is but one serious actor—enthusiasm; and he had none. He 
statamered out the words ofa revolutionary tongue—he assumed the cos- 
tume, but had not the spirit, of the times. 

*“ Madame de Stael was seduced as much by the heart as the intellect 
of M. de Narbonne. Her masculine and sensitive imagiaation invested 
the young soldier with ail she desired to findinhim. He was but a bril- 
liant, active, high-couraged man; she pictured hima politician and a 
hero, She magnified him with all the endowments of her dreams, in 
order to bring him ap to her ideal standard. She found patrons for him ; 
surrounded him witha prestige; created a name for him, marked him out 
acourse. She made him the living type of her politics. To disdain the 
court, gain over the people, command the army, intimidate Europe, carry 
away the Assembly by his eloquence, to struggle for liberty, to save the 
matiou, and become, by his popularity alone, the arbiter between the 
throne ana the people, tv reconcile them by a constitution, at once liberal 
and monarchical ; such was the perspective that she opened for herself 
and M. de Narbonne. 

*She but awakened his ambition, yet he believed himself capable of 
the destinies which she dreamed of for him. The drama of the constitu- 
tivn was concentrated in these two minds, and their conspiracy was for 
some time the entire policy of Europe. 

“Madame de Stael, M. de Narbonne. and the constitutional party were 
for war ; but theirs was to bea partial, aud not a desperate war, which, 
shaking nationality to its foundations, would carry away the throne and 
throw France into a Republic.” 

The De Stael party contrived by their influence to renew all the per- 
sonal staff of the diplomacy, exclusively devoted to thee migrants or the 
king. They filled foreign courts with their adhorente. M. de Marbois 
was sent to the diet of Ratisbon; M. Barthelemy to Switzerland; M. de 
Talleyrand was to endeavour to fuse the aristocratic principle of the En- 
glisn with the democratic principle of the French constitution. 

. We have said that, in the sixth book, the author begins to enter on the 
history of the Girondins; bu. be by no means distinctly tells as who and 
what the Girondins were. To any other than a man who has merely 
gotten up the history for the purpose of wciting striking ¢ableaux upon it. 
we thought it had been already guown, t. at that very Brissot and some 
of hie friends were tue founders of the pi ty,—a fact of which M. de La- 
martine appears profoundly, not to say ca ably, ignorant. 

The Gironde party in the National Asse bly was originally composed 
of those ardent and pure friends of liberty who loved freedom without 
excess. The Brissotins, as they were originally called, sovn after fused 
themselves with the deputies of the Gironde, distinguished as these latter 
were by remarkable oratorical talent. 

Thus was the party originally constituted. In the first inatance, it com- 
ape! governed the assembly, where the party called the Mountain was 
as yefiu a minority ; and gave further evidence of its power by over- 
turning the ministry formed by Louis XVI. after the monarch accepted 
the Constitution. The new cabinet was composed under its influence; 
and it was ia this ministry that Roland, whose wife was the soal of the 
party, first figured as a public man, and into which Dumouriez, so well 

nown by his military and diplomatic talents, and some celebrated ad- 
vocates, also entered. The most remarkable among the earlier Giron- 
dius, were Brisaot, Verguiaud, Gensonne, Lasource, Fonfrede, Ducos, 
Isnard, Carra (of whom we lave before spoken), Guadet, Buzot, Barba- 
roux, Sales, Louvet, and Petion. 

It is thus that M. de Lamartine paints Vergniaud :— 

‘Vergniaad, bora at Limoges, and an advocate at the bar of Bordeaux, 
was vow in his thirty-third year. Diguified, calm, and unatfected features, 
anoounced the conviction of his power. Facility, that agreeable concomi- 
tant of genius, had rendered alike pliable his talents, his character, and 
even the position he assumed. A certain nonchalance announced that he 
easily laid aside these faculties from the conviction of his ability to re- 
eover all his forces at the moment when he should require them. His 
brow was contemplative, his look composed, his mouth serious and some- 
what sad; the deep inspiration of antiquity was mingled in his physiog- 
nomy with the smiles and tl " of th 

omy sand the carelessness of youth. At the fuot of the 
tribune he was loved with familiarity ; as he ascended it, each wag sur- 
prised to find that he inspired him with admiration and respect; but at 
the first words that fell from the speaker's lips, they felt the immense 
> ere wor, o ae the orator. He was an instrament of en- 
thusiasm, alue and whose place was in his inspiration. This 
Anspiration, heightened by the deep masical tones of his voice, and an 
extraordiuary power of language, had drunk in deep draughts at the 
Purest sources of antiquity ; his seatinces had all theimages and harmony 
z poesy; and if he had not been the orator of a democracy, he would 
coy comets et His genius, devoted to the people, yet forbade him 

escend to the language of the people, even to flatter them. All his 

passions were noble as his words; and he adored the Revolution as a 
sublime philosophy, destined to ennoble the nation without immolating 
on its altars other victims than prejudices and tyranny. He had doc- 

trines, and noe hatreds ; the thirst of giory, and not of ambiticn; nay, 

power itself was, in his eyes, too real, too vulgar, athing for him to aim 
at, and he disdained it for himseif, and alone sought it for his ideas Glory 
and posthumous fame were his objects alone ; he mounted the tribune 
to beh ld them, and he beheld them later from the scaffold ; and he 
plunged into the future, young, handsome, immortal in the annals of 

Bis guteorest Dteods. Genie vies toe aa whee ean tie ae 

Girt ete. = “ el an whom nature had given to the 
as their chief 


A’ the period when the Gironde had risen to the highest popularity 
the king had no louger the influence of the government, which he had 
sullered to escape from his grasp; but he etill possessed, and used 
Powers of corruption over the leaders of different parties. A portion of 
~9,000,000 francs (1,000,000/. British) was applied by M. de Laporte, the 
Intendant of the Civil List, and Bertrand de Moleville, and Montmorin, 
ministers, 1 purchasing votes at the elections, motions at the clubs ap- 
plause or hisses in the Assembly. ' 

It is not till the end of the firat volame that we have any mention of 
Madame de Geulis; she then appears as the friend of Petion, the favonrite 


of or Duke of Orleans, and the governess of bis children. We may re 
mark iu passing, that the situation of sous-gouvernanée in the Orleans family- 
was atoue period held by the mother of M. de Lamartiue, « \ery superior 


womau. Of Madame de Genlis we shall have more to say anon. It is at 
this period, too, that M. de Lamartine gives the character of the Con- 
stitutionalists, in a short but brilliant chapter which ought to have appeared 
in a previous part of his work. That there were many good, af ew great, 
and a host of well-meaning men, we freely admit; bat we cannot go the 
length of calling this assembly, as M. de Lamartine does, the #cameni- 
cal council of modern reason and philosophy, or call its members univer- 
sal men—workmen of God, called tg Him to restore social reason, and 
found right and justice throughout the universe. This may be poetry run 
mad—some would call it flippant blasphemy—5ut sure we are, it is net- 
ther sound history nor good philosophy. The Constituent, according to 
M. de Lamartine, was like Sir Pertinax’s horse,— 
“ Which had but one tault—a {a iit ind -ed, 
And what wasthat? The horse was dead.” 

Such, too, according to our poet, was the fault of the Constituent. It 
came toa close, says the man of metre—it sheuld have perpetuated itself. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


We have before said, that it is in descriptions M. de Lamartine loxu 

riates. In these, too, he excels most living Frenchmen, and, indeed, 
stands, we may say, nearly unrivalled. In the following description of 
Madame Roland, he exhibits all the resources and flexibility of his ima- 
gination, and displays the richest wardrobe of fine—because appropriate 
—words :— 


“ Young, lovely, radiant with genius, recently married to a man of serious 
mind, who was touching on old age, and but recently mother of her 
first child, Madame Roland was bern in that iatermediary condition in 
which families scarcely emancipated from manual labour are, it may be 
said, amphibious between the labourer and the tradesman, and retain in 
their maaners the virtues and simplicity of the people, whilst they al- 
ready participate in the lights of society. The period in which aristoc- 
racies fall, is tha! in which nations regenerate. The sap of the peo leis 
there. In this was born Jean Jacques Rousseau, the virile type of Ma- 
dame Roland. A portrait of her when a child represents a young girl in 
her father’s workshop, holding in one hand a book, and in the other an 
engraving tool. be 4 . » SVR RES 

“ Her father, Gratien Phlippon, was an engraver, and painter in enam- 
el. He joined to these two professions that of a trade in diamonds and 
jewels. He wasa man always aspiring higher than his abilities allow- 
ed, and a restless speculator, who incessantly destroyed his midest for- 
tune in his efforts to extend it in proportion to his ambitious yearnings. 
He adored his daughter, and could uot, for her sake, content himself 
with the perspective of the workshop. He gave her an education of the 
highest degree, and Nature had cone upon her a heart for the most 
elevated destinies. ‘ ‘ - . : ° : 4 : 

« The young girl grew up in this atmosphere of luxuriant imagination 
and actual wretchedness. ‘ ° F ‘ ; 

“ Marguerite Bimont (her mother’s name) had brought her husband a 
calm beauty, anda mind very superior to her destiny, but angelic piety 
and resignation armed her equally against ambition and despair. The 
mother of seven children, who had all died in the birth, she concentrat- 
ed in her only child all the love of her soul. . . It might have been 
said that she foresaw the destinies of her child, and infused into the 
mind of the young girl that masculine spirit which forms heroes and in- 
spires martyrs. 

“ Nature lent herself admirably to the task, and had endowed her pu- 
pil with an understanding even superior to her dazzling beauty. This 
beauty of her earlier years, of which she has herself traced the principul 
features with infinite ingenuousness in the more sprightly pages of her 
memoirs, was far from having gained the energy, the melancholy, and 
tne majesty which she subsequently acquired from repressed love, high 
thought, and misfurtune. P 

“A tall and supple figure, flat shoulders, a prominent bust, raised by a 
free and strong respiration, a modest and most becoming demeanour, 
that carriage of the neck which bespeaks intrepidity, black and soft hair, 
blue eyes, which appeared brown in the depth of their reflection, a look 
which like her soul passed rapidly from tenderness to energy, the nose 
of a Grecian statue, a rather large mouth, opened by a smile as well as 
speech, splendid teeth, a turned and well-rounded chin, gave to the oval 
of her features tha: voluptuous and feminine grace without which even 
beauty doves not elicit love, a skin marbled with the animation of lite, 
aud veined by blood which the least impression sent mounting to her 
cheeks, a tone of voice which borrowed its vibrations from the deepest 
tibres of her heart, and which was deeply modulated to its finest move- 
ments (a precious gilt, for the tone of the voice, which is the channel of 
emotion in a woman, is the medium of persuasion in the orator; and, by 
both these titles, Nature owed her the charm of voice, and had bestowed 
it on her freely). Such, at eighteen years of age, was the portrait of this 
young girl.” 

If, in the long annals of the history of France, there be not a more 
loathsome, harassing, and disastrous epoch than the Reign of Terror, there 
is not, perhaps, a more touching, sad, and mournful history than that of 
Madame Roland. The party of the Gironde had its heroes and heroines 
as well as the Royalist party, and among the latter, in the very first class 
must be placed Madame Roland. The measure of her misery was the 
more brimful in this, that not only had she had to lament in her captivity 
the flight of ber husband and all his friends, her eternal separation from 
her daughter, but what, to so high principled, intellectual, and hopeful a 
mind, was, perhaps, as great a pain—the degradation and contempt into 
which the noble ideas, and generous dreams, which she had cherished 
in her youth and womanhood had fallen. She thus swallowed largely 
of the waters of all bitterness—as wife, as mother, as woman, as citizen, 
as a pure and intellectual being, of the finest organization, and the most 
enthusiastic, loving, aud generous disposition and feelings There was 
only one fault with which this sincere enthusiast could be reproached, 
and that was, a species of delirious aad unreasonable hatred of every old 
aud established institution. 

Reformers have their bigotries and intolerances as well as the sticklers 
for, and sustainers of, abuses. We regret that we are not enabled to ex- 
tract more than one of the nine chapters in reference to Madame Ro- 
land, but the reader will have a rich treat in going over thera seriatim. 
{n them he will find most interesting accounts of ber infaucy, her person- 
el appearance, her impression of the court, her suitors, her mode of life, 
in Paris and in the country, her interviews with, and impression of, Du- 
mouriez, and her first meeting with Barbaroux, which is thus describ- 
ed :— 

“ Barbaroux, impetuous as he was, did not justify the butchers of 
Avignon, but detested the victims. He was a man requisite to the 
Girondists. Strack by his eloquence and his enthusiasm, they presented 
him to Madame Roland; no woman was more formed to seduce, nu man 
more formed to be seduced. Madame Roland—in all the freshness of 
her youth, in all the brilliancy of her beauty, and alsoin all the fulness 
of sensibility, which all the purity of her life cou!d not stifle in her unoc- 
cupied heart—speaks thus tenderly of Barbaroux: ‘I had read,’ she 
says, ‘in the cabinet of my husband, the letters of Barbaroux, full of 
sense and premature wisdom. When I saw him I was astonished at his 
youth, He attached himself to my husband.’ ” 

Tuough it is clear she was favourably disposed to Barbaroux, yet the 
man she preferred of all the Girondists was Buzot. Lamartine thus 
speaks of her partiality :— 

“ Butof the men whom enthusiasm for the Revolution brought around 
her, he whom Madame Roland preferred to all was Buzot. More attach- 
to this voung female than to his party, Buzot was to her a friend, whilst 
the others were but tools or accomplices. She had quickly passed her 
judgment on Barbaroux, and this judgment, impressed with a certain 
bitterness, was like a rep :ntance for the secret impression which the 
tavourable exterior of this young man had at first inspired. She accuses 
verself with finding him so handsome, and seems to fortily her heart 
against the fascination of his lo ks. ‘ Barbaroux is volatile,’ she said; 
‘the adoration he receives from worthless women destroys the seriousness 
of his feelings. When I see such fine young men too cunceited at the 
impression they make, like Barbaroux and Herault de Sechelless, I can- 
not help thinking that they adore themselves too much to have a great 
deal of adoration left for their coantry ’ 

“If we may lift the veil from the heartof this virtuous woman, who 
does not raise it herself for fear of developing a sentiment contrary to 
ber duties, we must be convinced that her instinctive inclination had 
been one moment fur Barbaroux, but her reflecting tenderness was for 
Buzot. It is neither given to duty nor liberty to filicompletely the soul 
of a woman as lovely and impassioned as she; duty chills, politics de- 
ceive, virtue retains, love fills the beart. Madame Rolaad loved Buzot. 
He adored in her his inspiration aud his ‘dol. Perchance they never dis- 
closed to each other in words a sentiment which would have been the 
less sacred to them from the hour in whichit had become guilty. But 
what they concealed from one another they have involuntarily revealed 
st their death. There are in the last dayeand last hours of this man au 
this woman, sighs, gestures, and words, which allow the secret preserv 
ed during life to escape in the presence of death: but the secret thus dis 
olesed keeps its mystery. Posterity may have the right to detect, bat 





none to accuse, this sentiment.” 





We have not space to extract the sketch of that frigid formalist, and 
strait-laced mummy, Roland, the husband; nor is the moral anatomy of 
such a “ withered Apple John,” worth the space, or the type: bat we 
cannot omit the remarkable sketch of a remarkable man—Damouriez:— 

GENERAL DUMOURIEZ. 5 


“The Girondists had discovered Dumouriez in the obscurity of an ex- 
istence, until then very insignificant. * * They became mach at- 
tached to each other. Gensonné detected, with much tact in his colleague, 
one of those intellects repressed by circumstances, and weighed down 
by the obscurity of their lot, which it is enough to expose to the open 
daylight of public action, in order to shine forth with all the brillian 
with which nature and study had endowed it: he bad, too, found in thi 
mind the spring of character strong enough to bear the movements ofa re- 
volution, and sufficiently elastic to bend to all the difficulties of affairs. In 
a word, Damouriez had, on the first contact, exercised over Gensonné 
that influence, that ascendency, that empire which superiority, when it 
displays and humbles itself, never fails to acquire over minds to which it 
condescends to discluse itself. 

“This attractive power, the confidence of genius, was one of the char- 
acteristics of Dumouriez; and by that he subsequently made a conquest 
of the Girondists, the king, the queen, his army, the Jacobins, Danton,— 
Robespierre himself. It was what great men call their star,—a stat 
which precedes then, and prepares their way. Dumouriez’s star was 
fascination of manner; but this fascination was but the attraction of his 
just, rapid, quick ideas, into whose orbit the incredible activity of his 
mind carried away the mind of those who heard his thoughts or wit- 
nessed his actions. Gensonne, on his return from his mission, had de- 
sired to enrich his party with this unknown man, whose eminence he 
foresaw from afar. He presented Dumouriez to his friends of the Assem+ 
bly, toGuadet, Vergniaud, Roland, Brissot, and De Grave: communica- 
ted to them his own astonishment at, and confidence in, the twofold fa- 
culties of Dumouriez as diplomatist and soldier. . s 7 


“ They had scarcely.seen Dumouriez before they were convinced. His 
intellect was electrical: it struck before they had time to anatomise it, 
The Girondists presented him to De Grave, and De Grave to the kin 
who offered him the temporary management of foreign affairs, until M, 
de Lessart, sent before the Haute Cour, had proved his innocence to his 
judges, and could resume the place reserved for him in the council.” 


We shall not extract one word of what M. de Lamartine has written 
touching the infamous Philippe Egalite. In his estimate of this despi- 
cable being we believe him to be altogether mistaken. Indeed it were 
difficult for a man whose mother stood in the position of sous-gouvernante 
iu the family of Orleans to write freely, fairly, or truly, on the character 
of Orleans. On the connexion with Madame de Genlis, however, our 
poet is explicit enough. It is thus explained:— 


“Early tired of the beauty and virtue of the Duchesse d’Orleans, he had 
conceived for a lovely, witty, insinuating woman, a sentiment which did 
not enchain the caprices of his heart, but which controlled his inconsis- 
tency and directed his mind. This woman, then seducing and since ce- 
lebrated, was the Comtesse de Sillery-Genlis, daughter of the Marquis 
Ducret de Saint-Aubin, a gentleman of Charolais, without foevane; aber 
mother, who was still young and handsome, had brought her to Paris, te 
the house of M. de la Popeliniere, a celebrated financier, whose old age 
she had taken captive. She educated her daughter for that doubtful des- 
tiny which awaits women on whom nature has lavished beauty and mind, 
and to whom society has refused their right position,—adventuresses in 
society, sometimes raised, sometimes degraded. 


“ The first masters formed this child by all the arts of mind and hand; 
her mother directed her to ambition. The second-rate position of this 
mother at the house of her opulent protector, formed the child to the plas- 
ticity and adulation which her mother’s domestic condition required and 
illustrated. At sixteen years of age her precocious beauty and musical 
talent caused her to be already sought in the salons.” 

The character of Louis XVIII., litterateur, philosopher, diplomatist, at 
once victim and sage, is exceedingly well drawn in a very few lines. 
The sketches of Charles X., and of the Prince of Conde, too, possess the 
merit of accurate brevity, but we may not extract them. 

Of the emigrants generally, M. de Lamartine takes a most accurate 
gauge. This fandfal of brave men, says he, deemed themselves a nation 
for emigration, as the desert has its mirage. M. de Lamartine formsa 
just appreciation of the cleverand unscrupulous intriguer, Calonne; but 
makes no mention of his gambling propensities in the public funds and 
otherwise; of the manner in which he distributed the public money to 
his mistress, Madame Lebrun; of his intrigues to obtain the place of M. 
d’Ormesson; of his mismanagement of the caisse d'amortissement, and his 
speculations in grain in a period of famine. Calonne owed 200,000 when 
he entered the ministry. This he mentioned to the king, who made bim 
a present of 230,000 francs in the enterprise des eaux. M. de Lamartine 
states that it was Calonne who inspired the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick, but gives no authority for the statement, nor any reference to 
prove his assertion. This is, indeed, a general defect in every page of 
these volumes. No reference whatever is made tc authorities, nor does 
M. Lamartine appear to haveat all assiduously consulted that great mine 
of history, the Mon:teur, from May 1789 to November 1799, which, thanks 
to our excellent friend Plon, has been recently published in chirty-one 
volames, with explanatory notes anda table of contents 

The character of Gontant Biron, duc de Lauzun, is well-drawn in a few 
words, but we have not room to quote it. 

This chivalrous nobleman appeared before the revolutionary tribune on 
the 3ist December, 1793, and was justly condemned for having conspired 
against the internal and external safety of the Republic. He heard the 
fatal ser.tence with imperturbable sang froid. Being condacted back to 
prison, he called for some oysters and white wine. He was at table 
when the executioner entered. y 

“ | shall be ready in a moment,” said the duke; “ let me finish mt 
oysters.” Calling for a "as he made the executioner drink a goble, 
of wine $ and, having swallowed another himself, “ Portons !” said he 
and having mounted the scaffold with a firm step, in one instant after 
was launched into eternity. 

The Memoirs of the duke, which caused a sensation not merely in 
France but in Europe, were first published in 1822, and were the occa- 
sion of alaw-suit. It is said Talleyrand had a hand in the publication. 
On the subject of these remarkable Memoirs M. de Lamartine is 
silent. 

There is no more vivid and picturesque writing in these volumes than 
the history of Theroigne de Mericourt; but we must refer the reader to 
the book, for our extracts have been unreasonably long. 

Of the corruption of Danton, the world has long ceased to be sceptical, 
but these volumes reveal the sums given. Inthe third volume we are 
told that Danton received 150,000 francs from the queen. ‘ Pour con- 
firmer par des largesses l'ascendant de cet orateur sur le peuple des fau- 
bourgs.” The receipt for this money, we subsequently learn, was in the 
hands of the minister Montmorin. Even at this period some of the Gi- 
ronwins themselves hada mysterious intelligence with the coart. Gaudet 
consented to a secret interview with the king and queen, whose sim- 
plicity and bonhomse charmed him : and when the queen showed him 
the innocent sleeping dauphin, the Girondist deputy was melted to tears. 
“« Elevez le pour la Fiberté, madame,” said he; ‘‘ elle est la condition 
de sa vie,” Alas! how unprophetic were these words. But man, 
fortunately, cannot see into the future. , 

A curious light is throwa on the circumstances of some of the Giron- 
dists in these volumes. At the time when Vergniaud was becoming one 
of the most important men in France, he was sorely pressed for even 
small sums of money. He writes to his sister and brother-in-law : Je 
n’ai point d’argent; mes anciens creauciers de Paris me recherchent. Je 
les paye un peu chaque mois: les loyers sont chers; il m’est im possible 
de payer le tout.” 

Amidst the authors of the deeds of blood and crime recorded in these 
volumes, there is no such despicable villain as Gamain the locksmith. 
Though more desperate aud blood-thirsty scoundrels cunstantly appear, 
yet no one can be named at once so faithless and so un rateful. Gamain 
was a lockemith, of whom the unfortunate King Louis XVI. had 
learned the trade, having a strong taste for all the mechanical arts. For 
ten years they had worked together in intimate familiarity ; and Ga- 
main was aware of a secret recess in a wall in the palace in which the 
king bad placed the secret correspondence with Mirabeau, Barnave, and 
the Girondins. The confiding king believed the heart of Gamain as sure 
and as 6ufe as the stone wall in which bis secrets were hidden. The 
king was deceived. Gamain had denounced something more than his 
sovereign, he denounced his companion and his friend. 

We have no’ space to go over the long agony the king and queen en- 
duredfrom the moment of their captivity to the moment of their execu- 
tion. To those. f our readers who desire to re-read more el: quently 
and feetingly told than we have ever found related before these rad luci- 
ients, we should recommend the third volume of the Girondins. The 
qneen exhibited all through these deplorable scenes more +} irit and eelf 
presence than her anfortunate husband. There are, fortunately, occasion 
ally sublime traits ef human virtue interspersed to relieve the sombre 
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ness of guilt. When the Duchess de Maillé, a lady in waiting, who was 
absent on the night of the attack on the Palace of the Tuileries, and who 
was no favourite because of her liberal opinions, heard of the dangerous 
situation of the king and queen, without disgcising her name or feelings 
of attachment, she penetrated through the crowd, exclaiming, “ Laissez 
moi @iI_r ou ]'amitié et le devoir m’appellent. Mon coeur esta la reine. 
Votre patriotisme,” said she, turning to the mob, “est de la hair; le 
mien est de mourir a ses pieds !” 

The horrible details given by M. de Lamartine of the massacres of 
September, cause the blood torun cold. But nearly every one of these 
details had been given by M. Georges Duval, whose very words our 

tsometimes copies without acknowledgment. The last of the gardes 
a corps massacred was the young Du Vigier. As brave as muscular, as 
active as strong, he struggled against sixty tigers in human shape for more 
than a quarterofanhour. Twice he escaped the prey of the demons, 
twice he was again seized, and perished at length bleeding from every 
, with wounds desperate and gaping. No sooner did he sink ex- 
Poneto on the ground, than his head was severed from his body and pa- 
raded ona pike as abloody trophy. The Archbishop of Arles, and two 
other illustrious brothers of the house of Rochefoucauld—one, bishop 
of Beauvais, the other, bishop of Saintes, more than eighty years of age, 
were massacred in the Rue de Vaugirard. The victims were so numerous 
that we can only use the very words of the Roman martyrology,—“ Et 
alibi aliorum plurimorum martyrum et confessorum atque sanctarum Vir- 
num.” 
*Tenleall governor of the Invalides, was led out to the massacre after 
Montmorin, the ex-minister. His daughter, who was arrested with her 
father, was allowed toleave the prison, but she refused to separate her- 
selffrom her parent. From the commencement of this bloody day she 
remained at the wicket of the tribunal, anxiously awaiting her father’s 
turn. When he appeared, regardless of the bristling bayonets, she flung 
herself on the neck of the parent, and covering his breast with her 
body, conjured the assassins to spare the author of her being ; 
or, if that were im ible, to allow her to die at the same time— 
the same death. The gesture and attitude of this noble girl—her sex, 
her youth, her beauty,—increased by her emotion and the sublimity of 
her filial piety, softened the hearts of the savage demons. 

i spared the life of her father, but at a horrible price. They re- 
quired that Mademoiselle Sombreuil should, in token of her abjuration of 
aristocray drink ovt ofa glass filled with the yet warm blood of the 
aristocrats who had perished. The young woman seized the glass with 
an intrepid hand, ava <id the bidding of the demons. This saved the life 
of her nt. We might alse recount the history of the daughter of Ca- 
zotte, but already have we exceeded the limit allotted to us, without 
extrending our extracts beyond the third volume. The remaining 
volumes must be reserved for future remark. 

Our readers will have seen from the extracts we have given what a 
consummate master of style M. de Lamartine is. With the young and 
enthusiastic, who will read his work as an epic, the book must ever bea 
favourite; even with the middle-aged and old, the graces of its style 
must captivateand seduce. But that the book will ever be quoted as an 
authority, or except for its style, in elegaut extracts, we greatly doubt. 


a 
THE DEMON BOWLER. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


My first bat—that is, the first worthy of being called a bat—I took to 
school with me as a presen! from my mother, to mitigate my grief at leav- 
ing home. Never shall I forget the delight with which I gazed upon the 
beautiful finish and magnificent make of my loved bat; and how I fan- 
cied to myself the envy of my school-fellows when I produced it on 
the play-ground, where I felt assured that, with such an ally, victory was 
certain. 

Dangerous bat! Little did my fond mother think what a fatal gift she 
had presented me with; for the instant I became, in my own right, the 
proprietor of the best bat in the school, I threw my whole soul into the 
game. Everything in the world took, to my imagination, the form of a 
game at cricket. rer man had an innings. He who had the most 
auccessful hits was of course the winner; but, however dexterous and 
fortunate, Death at last bowled him out. Some men went in and achiev- 
ed nothing but hard labour, and were finished off without a single stroke 
in their favour. 

Notwithstanding this enthusiasm, I must confess that I was not a crack 
player. All my labour never placed me first. I saw worse men, with 
worse bats, achieve greatness: I was but a second-rate. How [ labour- 
ed, but in vain! My score was always the least, and yet I certainly had 
the best bat. 

I joined a celebrated club when I became a young man. I was receiv. 
ed rather, as they were pleased to say, as a good fellow, than a good 
player. I bowed to the compliment that marked me as not what I wish- 
ed to be; and I felta sad disappointment chill my very heart. 

Matches, many and victorious, were played by our club, but I did not 
aid much by my score; but more than once nearly lost to others their 
triumph, through some slip or awkwardness of my own. But they still 
Called me a good fellow, acd werked the harder to make up for my in- 
capacity. Our side won, but I was a miserable, dejected man, when I 
read my name tacked to two or three runs. Oh! what would I have 

iven to have received the applause bestowed on the hero of forty rans. 

Vhy was it? My turn-out was unexceptionable: men copied my ruu- 
Ring shoes: my jacket and trowsers were an admitation: my hat perfec- 
tion: I was the very picture of a cricketer, but, alas! very little more 
than a picture. 

Isat in my chambers pondering on my ill-luck after a day of triumph 
to my club, but not to me. I must confess that I was bowled out without 
the satisfaction of asingle stroke. Iccald nothelpit. A mist seemed to 
obscure my sight as a celebrated bowler sent in his first ball. I never 
saw the ball. [ heard the whistling sound of its course, and saw tke 
stumps fly into the air from the palpable and violent hit. A roar of 
laughter sounded from the populace: I felt myself adegraded muff, unfit 
even to put on even the outside of acricketer. My friends crowded 
round me, but I would not be consoled. I had only one burning desire, 
which was, to have the head of the aforesaid wonderful bowler just with- 
in arms-length of my best bat.* I felt convinced 1 should not have missed 
that. Ireturned home completely chapfallen, and felt too agitated t» 
sleep ; so threw open the window, and sat down to brood over my ill- 
luck, and bite my finger nails to the quick. 

What barning thoughts ru. hed through my brain. I pondered until I 
was nearly mad, upon other people’s triumphs and my own disgrace. | 
coufess | swore little mental oaths, for 1 had been sacrificing, in my 

chagrin, rather too liberally to the rosy god. 

I looked upon the broad quadrangle of my inn, where the moon shed 
its light calmly and tranquilly upon the worn pavement. No light, how- 
ever, glimmered in the numerous chamber-windows: it was Tate, and 
everybody had retired for hours. A calm and oppressive silence reigned 
around, but there was a storm raging in my bosom. I was not a cricket- 
er. I had been laughed at—beaten. I almost took a dreadful oath that 
I would burn my bats, stamps, and all my useless paraphernalia. What 
right hail to put on the insignia of a member of the noble science, dis- 
gracing it and mysalf. Miserable batter! the glory had departed from 
my house. 

I threw myself back in my chair with a savage groan, which resound- 
ed through the solitary chamber. On the instant I heard a knocking at 
the door as if some one was applying his knuckles onthe panel. I pricked 
up my ears; for the hour was certainly most unseasonable: my heart 
fluttered most tumultuously and unaccountably ; for I hardly felt alarmed, 
yet I experienced a most peculiar feeling. I could scarcely collect 
presence of mind enough to bid the knocker come in; but I did so after 
a little hesitation. 

, My lamp, which was burning low, flickered with rather an uncertain 
light, bat with quite power enough for me to see the door in the diatance 
open very slowly, and give entrance to the figure of a man. 

He bowed most politely, and placing his hat and gloves methodically 
on the table, he approached me. ; 

felt a little startled at his appearance, for his face was anything but 

Prepossessing ; for, upon close itispec*ion, | perceived that his continual 

smile played only about his mouth, asif to show his white and glistening 

teeth ; the upper part of his face, particularly his brows, being contract 
ed by an expression of pain and disquiet, 

, He approached with a noiseless tread, motioning me, at the same 
time, to resume my teat. which | had risen fromsn his entrance. [ ac- 
cordingly did so, and he coolly took a chair and seated himself opposite 
to me, then, placing his hand familiarly on my knee, said, with a most 
fascinating emile, 

“ My dear sir, lam astranger to you; and my visit is, I dare say, at an 
unseasonable hour, according to fashionable ideas, but I ama very old- 
fashioned fellow, and thivk no hour can be bad in which I can do good 
IT am aware of your melauch ly failure to~<day,—in fact, | may say, I 
"Ts without offence, for I mean none.—ridiculous failure.” . 

winced at his impertinence, and felt very much inclined to kick him, 





had I not been influenced, as it were, by a spell cast over me by his ap- 
pearance and strange address. 

“T feel,” continued he, ‘that your situation is both ridiculous and 
painful; for not being able to do whatsome of the greatest fools on earth 
seer in is ridiculous, and to a sensitive mind like yours decidedly pain- 

ul. 

“ I, therefore, have come, although I confess unseasonably, to offer 
you my aim in achieving the principal object of yoar life—to make you 
aconquering cricketer. In these modern days, when men laugh at 
anything in my line, which I will explain to you in a minute or 80, it is 
difficult to persuade them to trust in one ; but I feel a sympathy towards 
you, for you are decidedly one of the ‘ fallen, fallen, fallen ;’ beaten, dis- 
graced, and langhed at by grooms, pot boys, chums, and fair ladies, which 
last is most grievous and annihilating to e man of geal complexion and 
age. If this is not the very devil, what is? Now, | have come in amost 
friendly way to offer you a salve for all your wounds; to cover your head 
with an undying wreath, and make you the envied of all the clubs, in 
the universe, both single and imastind, and the desired of ail ‘ elevens,’ 
however celebrated. 

“My terms are as low as possible for such a large grant; and I am 
prepared to qualify you in the twinkling ofan eye, and make you second 
to none. J feel you will be slow in belief of my power to do so, but 
the bond shall be drawn up se that if you do not become what I 
+ age you shall be, the penalty of the bond becomes null and 
void. 

“ Thus, then, if you will sign a bond that will not touch or endangor 
any of your worldly goods, but merely consign yourself to me eer 
death, J am ready to perform my part of the bargain without delay. 
To-morrow, I know, you are engaged with your eleven to play an 
eleven that has always thrashed yours most heartily, and indeed feels a 
contempt for youas aclub. Now, what would you not give to be the 
main instrument of their downfall to-morrow, and of achieving a grand 
triumph before the multitude which is expected on the ground. I have 
the power to make you do so if you come to my terms; if you do not 
do as | promise you, your part of the agreement becomes mere waste 
paper,—think.”’ 

As he concluded, he threw himself back in the chair and smiled in 
my face. 

There certainly was a curious, creeping feeling over my flesh when 
his hand touched my knee, and I felt alarmed when I found that his face 
never, with the exception of the smile, remained for one instant alike. 
What would he be? The devil? ridiculous! What could he be then 7— 
a hoaxer, no doubt. My angerinstantly rose, and I felt inclined to knock 
him down, but was much astonished and alarmed to find I had not the 
power todo so. Yet I thought if such a thing were possible that he 
had the power to endow me with a conquering arm, how gladly would 
I consent to his terms ; to triumph over those whose scorn had placed a 
buraing brand inmy bosom. As these thoughts rushed hurriedly through 
ae, oe he fixed his eyes upon me with a most unmistakable sarcastic 

ook. 

“TI perceive,” said he, “ that it is not my terms, but my ability you 
doubt ; but I can assure you that although I cannot give you any refer- 
ences as to character from individuals who have dealt with me, as my 
transactions always speak for themselves; it being always “no cure no 
pay” with me; for my bond is nothing unless I fulfil the contract to the 

etter—you may place full confidence in me. On my own part! will 
take care of myself. 

“If you will allow me to show you [an article I havehere, manufac- 
tured by myself, I think we may do business together.”” As he spoke he 
unfolded a parcel which he drew from an unconscionably long tail 
pocket. He untied the different wrappers in the most tradesmanlike 
manner, and at last discovered to my astonished eyes, a remarkable-look- 
ing cricket-bat. 

“ This article,” continued he, “I can offer you, with the positive as- 
surance of its being in every way ail right; warranted never to miss, and 
make nothing uuder a three-run hit; so that you may remain in as long 
as you may wish, or as your legs will allow you: This bat has belonged 
to all the celebrated cricketers of the day, who have all dealt with me, 
more or less. The hotter the day the better will this bat play; as that 
kind of atmosphere suits the wood of which it is composed. This is 
the secret of the apparent madness, to the uninitiated, of men choosing 
to play a match when the heat has been almost intolerable ; in fact, warm 
enough to drive a nigger to the shade of a palm-tree. Look at the result. 
Not a knot disfigures its smooth surface—the handle laced to a miracle ; 
and the slight aud graceful turn of the back vies with the beautiful line of 
the Venus de Medici; but its beauty is its least merit. 

‘**Here’s the bat. ere’s the little agreement,” continued he, pushing 
the bat into my unnerved hands, and placing a small slip of paper before 
me. “ Sign it, the bat is yours untill want itagain. No qualmishness 
I beg, for I really have too much to do to wait for your wavering resvlu- 
tion.” 

An odd sort of vertigo seemed to be reeling my head round as I almost 
unconsciously took the pen in my hand. I signed the paper. I saw the 
signature was red,and supposed I had dipped by mistake into the red- 
ink bottle AsI finished my last down stroke, the paper slipped from 
under the nib of my pen, aad I was alone. 1 heard no door close— 
no creaking footsteps; but my friend had gone. But there was the 
bat firmly grasped in my hand, and the bright moonlight shining on my 
writing table. 

The next morning dawned. How sweet and refreshing was the morn- 
ing air tomy evered head! I prepared for my jaunt to join my club, as 
I had promised; ever and anon looking to see that the strange-looking 
bat haa not vanished. But no,—there it stood, in all its perfect beauty, 
and I had not beendeceived. How extraordinary! Would itdoall that 
had been promised? Should I have the glory of seeing my rivals’ 
chagrin? It did not seem possible: it was some dream. Devils no 


” 





longer came visibly upon earth to tempt mortals. Besides, I had never 
heard of a cricketing devil. 

But devilor no devil, there was a bat of unexampled beauty; so, ni/ 
desperandum, | must go--I must play—my fate was sealed. I packed up} 
allmy traps and prepared to depart, but foun the door locked inside as | 
usual. A shudder came over me at the discovery. I felt that my friend 
of the bat must have been more than mortal to have entered through the 
keyhole; and there was the chair placed exactly as he had taken it from 
its usual standing andsat down init. ‘ What’s done cannot be undone,” | 
| muttered to myself, with no pleasant feeling, as I shouldered my bat 
and emerged from my chamber. 

[ soon reached the place of rendezvous, and was greeted by the merry 
voices uf my companions, who were already seated on the coach which 
was to convey us to vur place of destination. They bantered me upon 
my dilatoriness, and the fear they were in that such a valuable member 
should be missing at the muster to meet our formidable opponents; at 
the same time hoping that [ had saved up my runs for to-day, as I had not 
used up any the deg haere. 

L bore all this like a martyr, and trembled in fear that.smy promised 
triumph might vanish atthe very moment that I hoped to astonish the 
field. 

We bowled merrily down the road through the pleasant little villages, 
all looking peaceful and happy as the invigorating morning sun shone 
brilliantly upon the flower-decked casements. The children gambolled 
after us as we passed and the echo of their ringing laughter followed us 
long after the turning of the road shut them from our sight. How en- 
viable did they appear to me—happy aud innocent; whilst I, the fool of 
pride and paliry ambition, had become the victim of the But I 
dared nut think ; I clutched my bat tighter as 1 called to memory the in- 
sults of yesterday ; notwithstanding which a heavy and oppressive feel- 
ing seemed to throw a shadow over my mirth. 

My companions soon perceived my dullness, and laughed at my low- 
ness of spirits, bid me hope for better things, and said they would feel 
satisfied even if they got three runs. 

We reached the ground, a lovely village green, surrounded by the llt 
tle white-washed cottages that peeped at us from amidst most patriarchal- 
looking-trees ; the bells were ringing from the moss-grown tower of the 
venerable church in bouour of our arrival. Every body seemed to have 
put on their holiday faces to greet us. 

Our opponents soon followed, coming in little groups over the fields 
and through the shady lanes. We were all soon shaking hands, with the } 
jollity of feeling that inspires such a meeting upon such a spot, deter 
mined upon aday of enjoyment. The village belles formed themselves 
nto picturesque little groups a’ ound the field of action, and many a} 
bright look was sent to inspire our opponents, who were playing upon 
their own ground. Such an audience, you may be sure, made me feel | 
tenfold the desire to distinguish myself, an! if all turned out according 
to the promise of my last night’s visitor, I felt that my desperation 
would uotallow of any regrets ‘ 

After the usual preliminaries had been settled, and all had taken their | 
places, our sid going in first, and our best men at the wickets, the bowl- | 
er, a powerful man, with the frame of a Hercules, approached to his | 
task. My heart shrank within meas I heard the whistle of the b Il, aa 











| auswered by, “A pretty was 
he delivered it with the force of une fired from aculverin, It was block- | 


ed bythe wary batter, but with ashock almost enough tojshake nis 
shoulders from their sockets. 

Again he bowled, when, to my astonishment, I saw the stumps fly like 
chips, and our best man had not got onerun. Cheers ran round the cir- 
cle as our man threw down his bat with a burning blush upon his an 
brow. Well did Iunderstand his feelings, for I had so often been plac 
in the like situation. The hopes of our club fell below zero, especially 
when they saw unfortunate me take up my bat in my turn. 

At that moment a sort of desperation seized me, as I saw the smiles of 
the other club-men, and the despairing looks of my own dear friends. I 
stood erect in my faultless dress by the side of the stumps, with my bat 
elegantly poised in my hand. The magnificept bowler looked with a si- 
nister eye upon my attitude, and I thought a smile of contempt curled his 
lip, and [ made no doubt that my fame had gone before me, and he held me 
as almost unworthy of his prowess. Wait a bit, thought I to myself, as I 
stooped to take my position; but as I did so guess my feelings, and the 
thrill that rushed to my very heart, when I felt a warm pair of hands 
grasp the handle of the bat in the spaces of the handle left by mine. I 
turned my eyes down, but saw nothing but my own round the handle. 
Strange! dreadful! but I must go on. The bowler’s arm was in motion ; 
I saw the dreaded ball rush on its rapid course through the air: my bat 
raised itself, and with itself my arms, and dealt such ablow upon the 
whistling missile, that it flew ‘ar away in the distance, far beyond the 
chance of being caught. I flew with almost winged fee’ along my course ; 
—again—again—again—again! 

Five runs! Huzza! shouted the excited gazers. Huzza! shouted the 
astonished members of my own club. 

The bowler looked puzzled. He seemed suddenly to feel that he had 
been hoaxed, and appeared to lose confidence accordingly. He, however, 
nerved himself for his next ball, and rost beautifully and scientifically 
did he deliver it; but my magic bat hit it with such a tremendous blow, 
that its velocity made it almost indistinct. At last its course was distin- 
guished by the astonished scouts, but it was handled only after six more 
runs were scored to me. 

Our opponents began to look a little blank, whilst my own side looked 
at me as if they thought that they must have changed me by some acci- 
dent on the road down ; for it was impossible that I could be the poor and 
timid player that was looked upon as naught among players. They looked 
at each other with unbelieving eyes, and seemed to hug themselves, as 
they saw the downcast look of the vaunting club at my unexpected success 
and prowess. ‘ 

But I had only just begun. The great bowler tried all his best manceu- 
vres, but in vain. My bat sent the ball flying hither and thither; the 
scouts got redder and redder in their faces; the bowler’s arm became 
powerless. 

** Forty runs!” cries the scorer. I saw nothing but the round orbs of 
my friends, which were gradually distending with astonishment, as they 
saw me polish off one bowler after another. As for my own part, I felt 
myself getting red-hot. I glowed with delight and exertion. The cheers 
of the populace maddened me. I felt no fatigue. Hour after hour flew 
by; I drank draught after draught, but my thirst seemed unquenchable: 
still my spirit upheld me, and I stuck to my bat. 

The twilight gradually settled down upon the scene as I achieved eighty 
runs, to the despair of the village club. For a lo g time both sides had 
done their work quite mechanically, as if they had been spell-bound by 
the magic of my bat. All eyes were fixed with astare upon me in perfect 
wonderment. 

At last, a figure, with careful step and well-poised ball, took his place 
at the bowler’s stand. I shuddered as I looked upon him; his scrapu. 
lously elegant cricketer’s costume, and the deep shadow cast from the 
broad brim of his straw-hat, could not hide from me the bright eyes and 
sardonic smile of my last night's visitor. 

Fatigue and excitement had long hushed the murmurs and the applause 
of the Ratios on. My preternatural tenure of my post had stilled them 
into silence; so that I was surrounded by hundreds of distended eyes 
that had long become painful to my sight, when my occupation allowed 
me an opportunity of a furtive glance at them. 

They watched with quickened glances the approach of the new and 
mysterious bowler. Nota breath nor a word broke the silence of the 
evening. All around looked like pale statues waiting the wand of the 
enchanter to release them or give them vitality. 

A tremour passed through my frame as I saw his hand preparing to 
launch the bali. The magic bat quivered in my hand—it refused to move 
—and the ball struck with superhuman force upon the stumps, which, the 
next moment, lay shivered at my feet. The bat became, as it were, ant- 
mated, and twined itself round my wrists. 

The shout that followed my downfall was tremendous. The bowler 
walked up to me with perfect unconcern, and passing his arm through 
mine, led me unresistingly through the crowd, which a rapidly enc vee | 


| darkness turned into phantoms. The moment he touched me, a parche 


and burning feeling seemed to scorch me, and a liquid fire ran through 
mY veins. 

“ You've had your game,” he hissed into my ears; “and had not I had 
the foresight to be on the ground, you would never have finished. Your 
exertion, as it is, has completely finished you; therefore I claim you 
while your remaining strength allows me to walk you off. You are not 
the first man I have bowled out. You have beaten all those fools. Of 
course, you pay me the forfeit :*come, stir your stumps, for I shall not ac- 


| cept bail; and you are now going where you will make a long stop: for, 


you see, L’ve uot only bowled but caught you out, 

I felt that 1 was in the power of the fiend, and for what? I looked back 
despairingly to the fast fuding crowd of my friends. They seemed to 
take no heed of me, and I was lost. 

A thought of resistance rushed into my brain; I endeavoured to strug- 
gle with my tormentor. He only smiled at my puny efforts; yet I pe - 
severed, and in a moment burst from my bonds. In my struggle I awoke 
myself, and found that 1 was seated by the window of the chamber, 
where | had slept all night after the day of my mortifying defeat. Heated 
as I had been. the cold had seated a fever in my blood, which had carried 
out the full vigour of my dream. 

The cold grey light of morning saw me crawl, almost crippled to my 
bed, from which I did not rise for some weeks, as the penalty of my folly: 
and when, in after years, I became a rising man in the game of the world, 
| looked back with horror to the Dream of the Demon Bowler. 


-— —— 


HANDS AND GLOVES. 
Concluded, 

In a note to Robert of Gloucester’s rhyming chronicle, being a c— 
tion of King Henry II. by an archdeacon of Bath, in a letter to a friend, 
we are told, what “ a huge lover of wodes” he was, insomuch that “while 
he cesseth of werre he hauteth kuntyng ande haukying botes withoute 


| foldying cappes;”' and it is added, that “his hondes shewethe sumwhat 
| unwyt and neccly-gence, for he utterliche leveth the keppyng of hem, and 


never but when he bereth haukes ne useth he gloves.” When the ys | 
of the same king lay in state, Matthew Paris tells us that gloves, wi.ic 
he had despised when living, formed part of the funeral vestments. In 
Montfaucon’s representation of Richard the First's monument, gloves, 
ornamented with jewels, are seen on the recumbent figure. It will be 
remembered that the corpse of the luckless Arcite was brought on its 
bier into the duke’s hall, clad in cloth of gold, crowned with laurel, the 
visage bare, asword “ bright and kene” on one side, and white gloves 
onthe hands. That this article of costume was particularly aitended to 
on such solemn occasions, is further shown by some directions touching 
“the buryinge of a kinge,” contained in a manuscript account of court 
ceremonies and services of the time of Henry VII., printed in the Antés- 
quarian Repository, where it is laid down, that after the corpse has been 
laid on the bier, the hands should be covered with gloves adorned with 
gold work. " ; 

In the Romaunt of the Rose, the personification of Idleness is 
with white gloves, which she wore lest her hands should lose t 
whiteness,— 


introduced 
heir daiaty 


“‘ And for to kepe her hondes fayre, 
Of gloves white she had a payre.” 


; " . . ” ; y re 
So Chaucer translates the French lines; and having met with the glov 


in poetry, it isa little strange if it hai been commonly worn 1h his day, 
that he should not have attired some of his own creations 11 it; yet, though 
the dress of the Canterbury pilgrims is described with much minutencss, 
none of them seem to have worn gloves—not even the prioress, whose 
clothes were “ ful semely,” and “ ful fetise.” Philip Stubs, - his Ana 
tomy of Abuses (1598) complains of the people of hie time being “too curl- 
cus in new fangles;’’ and he ridicules the ladies for wearing, among other 
things, “ sweet-washed gloves.” The pr rfumed gloves which roused the 
ire of the satirist were much in fashion at that tine, aud they are fre- 
quently mentioned by contemporary “ riters. “These gloves the count 
7 an excellent perfume ;”" and in the Woman 
« Get on your gloves, are they perfumed ?” 
hb, Lassure you.” Ainongst the wares ofler- 
were “gloves as sweet as damask 


sent me,” says Hero, “ are 
Hater we find tle question, 


ed for sale by the pedler Autolychus, 
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roses ;” and in one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays,” there is a lover 
who cvesaahe his disdainfal mistress with a pair of perfumed gloves :— 


“Tcan ae 
Out of my pocket thus a pair of gloves. 
Look, eh look! the dog’s tooth. nor the doves, 
Are not so white as these; and sweet they be, 
And whipt about with silk as you may see. 


en Elizabeth’s reign there was & perfume in vogue called the 

| - Oxford's, because if had been from Italy by that noble- 
man, oue of the leading fopsofthetime. Nay, the universities oe 
behind in the prevailing fashion, as seems ctear from an entry in the a 
gar’s book of Trinity College, Oxford, relating toa charge ‘pro fumigandis 
ehirothecis.”’ The historians of Blizabeth have chronicled that her ma- 
jeaty ‘‘ had a payre of perfumed gloves trimmed only with foure tuftes or 
we f llered silk. The quene took such pleasure in those gloves that 
pg ‘sleteune with them upon her hands.” Other persons, also, bave 
had themesives painted with their gloves on. Walpole, in his Anecdotes 
of Painting, meurions & picture of Kemp, archbishop of York, wearing yel- 
’ that he notes are well represented. When the queen went 
568, the vice-chancellor presented her Pe? ured of 
“ ed and garnished with embroiderie and goldsm'the’s 

gloves, Come It fédtaaed that the paper, in which the said gloves 
“ae folded should open; and her majestic beholding the beautie of the 
oaid loves ‘as iu great admiration, and in token of her thankful accepta- 
dea Bethe same, beld up one of her hands. and then smelling unto them, 
tt them half waie upon her hands.” “ ‘ 

It must be conceded, that with respect to the three leading features o 
a Frenchman’s dress, his hat, his gloves and his boots, we can now-a-days 
enter into no competition with our neighbours; yet at one eriod it was 

a proverb, that to have a perfectly perfect glove it was requisite that two 
other kingdoms should join France in its manufacture—Spain to dress the 
leather, France to cut it, England to sew it. The gloves of Spain were 
once in great repute; in Jonson’s New Inn, a coxcomb is brought forward 
who enumerates the parts of his dress with a view to give his hearers 
some notion of his costliness—a Savoy chain, a Naples bat, a Milan 
sword; and we are told of his gloves—* the natives o Madrid.” “ Then 
if [ want Spanish gloves ” says a character in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Woman's Prize. ; : 

From the earliest times gloves were a portion of the episcopal costume; 
and the bishop was enjoined to wear them whenever he performed any 
sacred office. They were thought, however, to belong to him only of all 
ecclesiastical personages; and when some lordly abbots of the twelfth 
century presumed to imitate their superior dignitaries in ceremonials as 
well as in pomp, a council took upon itself to forbid the use of gloves to 
every one below the episcopal rank. 

There was a custom amongst the Eastern nations, for the seller of land 
or goods to give the purchaser a glove by way of livery or investiture. In 
the fourth chapter of Ruth, the manner of confirmation concerning re- 
deeming and changing is stated to have been, that a man plucked off his 
shoe and gave it to his neighbour; but in the Chaldee version the word 
shoe is translated glove. In the 108th Psalm, where the royal prophet 
declares he will cust his shoe over Edom, the word is rendered glove by 
the Rabbins. This custom of investiture by the glove was prevalent in 
times long posterior. In Orderius Vitalis we read that Roger, ear! of 
Arundel aud Shrewsbury, went on the day of a public fair, in 1083, to 
the church of St. Peter, in Shrewsbury, aud vowed before many witnes- 
ges that he would build an abbey there, and endow it with the whole 
suburb which lay outside the eastern gate of the city—“ et super aram per 
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circle, Isegrim is naturally irritated, and challenges his enemy just as any 
human sufferer would have done. The cat represents the wolf offering 
a glove with a polite move to Reynard, in the presence of King Lion. In 
a curious commentary upon each chapter, in which the dissertator, deep- 
ly embued with the moral qualities of the poem, disentangles what he 
calls its “ fine lessons” for the reader, he laments the decline of the time 
in which he wrote; and he informs him how much had formerly been 
required of a man before he was admitted to the privileges of knight- 
hood. It appears that adultery and merchandise had _been equally dis- 
ualifications; but then all that was changed. There is a story told of a 

Scotch lord and the Duke of Wharton, whoce lust of fame has been mor- 
alized by Pope, which bears upon this part of the history of the glove. 
It seems that the two noblemen had been intimate, and that their acquain- 
tance had been broken off in consequence uf some dispara ing boasts 
which the Scotch lord had been heard to use in reference to the uchess. 
They afterwards met at the house of a mutual friend in Paris; aud the 
duke happening, either by accident or design, to drop his glove near the 
other nobleman, the latter instantly stooped to pick it up. The duke 
haughtily inquired if he was ready to take it up tn al/ its forms ? “Yes, 
my lord,” said the other, taking the hint, “ina | its formes ;’’ and, accord- 
ingly, a duel was arranged between them. pee 

Nay, the challenge, by means of gloves, was familiar inasmuch less ele- 
vated stage of society than this. When Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of 
the North, went to preach in some village near the Border, he noticed a 
glove hanging up in the church; and asking of the sexton what it signi- 
fied, he was informed that one of the parishioners had hung it up as a 
challenge in particular with some one whom he was at feud, and in gen- 
eral to any one who dared to take it from its place. The pastor directed 
the sexton to take it down, but he declared he feared to do any thing of 
the kind. Gilpin called for a long staff and took it down himself, putting 
it in his bosom. When the congregation had met, he ascended into the 
pulpit to exhort them, and he directed his discourse to the evils of dissen- 
sion. He reproved their quarrelsome disposition, and their barbarous 
custom of challenging to custom. ‘ 2 

“T hear,” said he, “that there is one amongst you who, even in this 
sacred place, hath hanged up a glove to this purpose, and threatened to 
enter into combat with whomsoever should take it down. Behold, I 
have taken it down myself!” ; 

He then plucked out the glove, and showed it openly. : 

We have seen that the glove was a ~ of the episcopal vestments ; it 
was also part of the attire of a knight. In an old order for creating 
knights of the bath, a pair of white gloves hanging by white silk lace is 
mentioned amongst other garments. Before the knight was fully install 
ed he was directed to lift up his. hands, holding the gloves between fin- 

er and thumb. In old Favyn there is a full account of the esc of 
Sogeaditing previous to capital execution, when a knight had been con- 
victed of treason. After the sentence of death had been publicly read, 
the priests began the usual service for the dead ; and at the end of each 
prayer or psalm there was a pause, during which the heralds took from 
the condemned man, who was at first in his full costume as a knight, the 
various parts of his dress by piecemeal; and proclaimed, at the same 
time, his name, offence, and sentence. They began with his helmet; 
then they took away his chain of gold, the collar of his order, his coat of 
arms, belt, sword, spurs, and gloves. His buckler, after a similar procla- 
metion, was broken in three pieces by a hammer. In this way was An- 
drew, Harclay, earl of Carlisle in the time of Edward IL., deprived of 
the insignia of knighthood when he had been condemned to die asa 
traitor for holding correspondence with the Scotch. 

We learn from Brand’s Observationson Popular Antiquities, that the cus- 








cirothecas suas donationem posuit,”’ he placed the gift upon the altar by his 
gloves. A monastery was accordingly erected; and the remains of it 
may be seen near the river to this day. In 1294 a Count of Flanders 

ranted the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and others, to the King of France, by 
Sbivecien a glove into the king’s hand. The same idea of investiture is 
exemplified by one of the most touching stories of continental history. 
Conradin, the sou of au emperor, being invited by the oppressed people 


of Sicily to vindicate his rights as his father’s successor in the kingdom of | 


Naples, and to assist them against Charles of Anjou, who had been agen 
on the throne by the pope, answered the call though he was on 

teen years of age, andset off from Bavaria, accompanied by the Duke o- 
Austria and a small army. A battle was fought in the Abruzzi, in 
which Cunradin was taken prisoner. He was tried at Naples, but only 
one judge could be found to pronounce sentence of death upon him. 
When the judge wasreading the accusation and decree at the scaffuld, a 
son-in-law of Charles, the successful monarch, stepped furward and 
plunged a poniard into the judge’s heart, saying, that 1t was not fit that 
auch a one as be should condemn to death a priuce so noble and high- 
born. The execution proceeded, however; the Duke of Austria’s head 
being first struck off, Couradin raised it from the place where it fell, and 
his tears mingled with its blood, as he lamented the disastrous end 
which his frieud had met with on his account. Then his heart was 
wrung with the thought of his mother’s anguish wheu she should hear 
of his-fate, and another flood of bitter tears rushed out. But steeling 
himself for a last effort, he unfastened his cloak, plucked his glove from 
his hand, and threw it into the multitude, not only as a defiance to his 


enemies, but as atoken that he invested the King of Aragon with the | 


dominions of which death was about to deprive him. One blow of the 
executioner then extinguished the line of Suabia in 1268. A German 
knight caught the glove, and performed the last wish of bis prince by 
carrying it to the King of Aragon, who was afterwards crowned at Pa- 
lermo, in Sicily, as lawful King of Naples. 

When the German emperors gave a city the right of holding fairs and 
markets, they frequently confirmed the grant by sending a g'ove. It is 
surmised, that the practice of blessing gloves at royal coronations origi- 
nated in tue Eastern idea of giving possession. This ceremony was per- 
formed for the last time in France, at the coronation of Charles X. Bi- 
shops have sometimes been instituted by means of gloves. 

The custom of throwing the glove as a challenge, arose, it is supposed 
out of the custom we have last mentioned. A Jewish commentator on 
the Psalms states, that when a Jewish king laid siege to a city he threw 
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tom of distributing gloves at weddings is of ancient date in this country. 
| “ We see no ensigns of a wedding here, no character of a bridal,” says 
Lady Haughty in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman. “ Where be our scarves 

and our gloves?” It was a Belgic custom, we are told by Selden, for the 
| priest at a marriage to ask of the bridegroom a ring, and, if they could 
| be had, a pair of red gloves, with three pieces of silver money in them ; 
| then putting the gloves into the man’s right hand, and joining the bride's 

with it, the gloves were left on, loosing the hands in the bride’s posses- 
| sion. Perhaps it arose from the practice of furtively placing money in 
gloves before presentation, tuat judges were prohibited to wear gloves 
| when exercising their functions ; and thence sprang the custom of giv- 
| ing them when there was no criminal for trial, since the possibility of 
bribery was removed. Such assizes were termed maiden, and the gloves 
were white. A passage in Clavell’s Recantation of an Ili-led Life (1634), 
| shows that pardoned malefactors were in the habit of giving the judge a 
pair of gloves. Gloves were also a new-year’s present. A lady, in 
whose favour Sir Thomas More, as chancellor, had decided a law-suit, 
sent him a pair of gloves containing forty angels, as a mark of her grati- 
tude. “It would be against good manners,” said he, “ to forsake a gen- 
tlewoman’s new-year's gift. 1 accept the gloves, but the lining you will 
please otherwise to bestow.” : 

Gloves were sometimes presented asa tribute, or rendered as a token 
of tenure. It was customary for the executivuer of a signorial lord to pay 
a tribute of gloves to the justiciary, but the gift has been commuted into 
| Amoney-payment. The mauor of Farnam Royal, in bucks, was held of 
the Conqueror, subject to the service of providing a glove fur the King’s 
right hand, and supporting it whilst grasping the sceptre on the day of 
coronation. One Simeon de Mertin granted lands in 1177, as the 
deed shows, in consideration of fifteen shillings and a pair of gloves at 
Easter. : 

If a Beauty were to select a painter for that part of her person which 
she permits us to see at the ead of her sleeve, perhaps it would be Van 
dyke, who was certainly a master in the de ineation of the hand; yet we 
have seen hands by Rubens and Sir Thomas Lawrence that equailed any 
thing from Vandyke’s pencil. A writer haselegantly said with reference 
to the female hand, “The spirit of the guitar ought to bg in it; of the 
harp and the pianoforte; of the performance of all elegant works, eve n to 
the dairy of Eve, who tempered dulcet creams.’’ What tenderness and 
admiration dues the lover lavish on “the white hands of his own lady 
dear!” with what warmth and enthusiasm does he describe 
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his glove into it, as atoken of defiance. A custom begun thus early was 
continued almost down to our times; and the writers on heraldry and | 
knighthcod give elaborate descriptions of the proper method wf adjust. | 
ing quarrels, from which the glove is not omitted. Amongst the Har- 
leian manuscripts there is one entitled, “ Le Livre du Seigneur de Seig- 
neur de Lisle Adam, pour gage de bataille,’”’ dedicated to Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, to whom he was chancellor; and it contains the passage rela- 
tive to the point now under consideration: “ Et de rechief le demandeur 
dvibt faire proposer sa demande, et la cause de la plainte et du grief dont 
il so deeult, de 8a partie, et demander licence au prince ou jude de jecter 
eon gand pour gage, offrant de compareir un jour que lui sera bailliet 
pour furuir la bataille par lui reqnise a le recontre de tel son adversaire 
et offeuseur, et je ne sues point d’oppinion que pour celle seconde re 
queste le prince on juge doibne douner congiet de jecter le gand et la 
gage, mais porra cellui jour ouyr e entendre les deffences,” &c. The 
worthy old chancellor tells the reader at the commencement of his trea» 
tise, how, after having completed many volumes, both sm 
he had resolved to put into writing something on the subject of wager of 
battle, in order that princes and judges might know how to conduct such 
matters, according to reason and fair play, ‘or few people then living had 
seen a wager of battle in all its proceedings; and nothing of the kind had 
taken place between the noblemen in Burgundy for more than seventy 
years. Favyn,t in his T'heatre d’ Honneur et de Chevalerie. has still more 
copious directions. ‘The accuser.” sa. he, “in def; 
shall declare before the king that hisadve 
throw down his glove, which the sect tee oy sree. He shall then 
belf chall whe see i cused person or some one on his be- 
aaa per te ut no — —_ take place without the king's 
on, Who may name the da ylace > 
with which, the peers ‘nt en iene of ag Aa a waere, See 
challenging by throwing dk i ' istorchenselbie ™ tha 
ging by vwing down and taking up “interchangeably ” the 
gases, may be seen in the first act of Shakspeare’s Richard Il, where 
olingbroke throws down his “ honour’s pawn’’ in the king's presence,— 
* By that and all the rights of knighthood else 
Will I make good agaiust thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, er thou canst worse devise.” 


all and great, 
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- a Platt Deutsch edition of Reynard the Foz, printed in 1660, the quar: 
rel of Isegrim the Wolf with Revnard is illustrated with rude woodcuts. 


Le lunghe e sotilette dita !”’* 
The point Sir Roger de Coverley insists on oftenest respecting the per- 
verse widow who teased him so much with her loveliness, her wit, and 
her coldness, was the beauty of her hand. She had an inexpressibly sweet 








of their dearlynges ;” and Drayton in his poetical history of the Barons’ 
Wars, notices the came circumstance :— 


“One wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove, 
And he a lock of his dear lady’s hair ; 

And he her colours whom he most did love: 
There was not one but did some favour wear.” 


In the piping times of peace, when steel was exchanged for velvet, the 
glove still kept its place. In the old play of Alexander and Campaspe we 
are told of “ gloves worn in velvet caps, instead of plames in graven hel- 
mets.” We read of George, earl of Cumberland, that at an audience 
with Queen Elizabeth after his return from some of his naval expeditions 
—for he was a bold captain, passionately fond of adventures by sea—her 
majesty dropped her glove, which he took up and resented on his knees. 
Elizabeth knew how to take advantage of the foibles of ber servants, and 
she bade him keep it for her sake. The nobieman had it ornamented 
with jewels, and always wore it in his hat on occasions. 


‘Of pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry.” 


Glancing from these poetical passages of history to the fanciful region 
of poetry itself, we may see King Francis surrounded by his peers, sitting 
before the lion-yard to witness the contests of the imprisoned brutes; we 
may see the gate yawning, and a lordly lion march into the inclosure; 
again the gate opens, and a tiger bounds forward; once more the gate 
turns, and two leopards leap fromtheir den. And now, when every eye 


is bent upon the beasts glaring with fury upon one another and preparing - 


to try their strength, lo! from the highest balcony there lightly falls a 
glove, right between the lion and the tiger, and a beeutiful damsel is 
heard to ask a knight to bring the lost vestment back to her, if the love he 
had often sworn was not altogether false. He leavesfhis seat, and, pass- 
ing through the little door, takes the glove from its dangervus position. 
Horror sits on every face above; but the knight safely reascends to the 
lady, who receives him with a tender smile and a look of promise. 
“ Nay,” says he, “ I ask for no reward,” and never more is he seen at the 
feet of that merciless dame. Let us look elsewhere, and we see another 
capricious fair one promising to reward her lover with a glove when he 
had explored the wonders of a haunted forest in the neighbourhood alone, 
and brought her a full relation of them. He went, and thus his acquain- 
tance with the soul-less Undine; and his whole troubled life afterwards 
depended from Bertalda’s band with the glove upon it—a support too 
weak for happiness. 

The glove having, as we have perceived, got into favour with the fair 
sex, it became natural in persons who sought their affection to present 
their beloved ones with gloves of the richest materials and the comeliest 
figure. Thus, in Evans’s collection of ballads, “a fayre maide”’ tells us 
of her suitors :— 

“ One gives to me perfamed gloves, 
The best thathe can buy me.” 


If the Spectator spoke by the card, there was a number of gay fellows 
in his time who dressed themselves like lovers, and called themselves the 
Fringe-glove Club; “but they were always of such moderate intellects, 
even before they were impaired by their passion, that their irregularities 
could not furnish sufficient variety of folly to afford daily new imperti- 
nencies; by which means that institutiondropped.” Ofcourse the glove 
was besonneted like the eyebrow :— 


“If thou wouldst learn to carol of love, 
And hery* with hymnes thy lasse’s glove.’’t 


And, of course, it was an object for contest betwe en two combatants, 
for, like a banner, it fluttered defiance toan enemy. In Shakspeare’s 
Henry V, we find the king saying, ‘“‘ When Alencon and myself were 
down together, I plucked this glove from his helm.” We have seen that 
hands were instruments of adjuration ; and there is one instance, at least, 
of their coverings being used for a similar purpose. Slender swears 
“ by his gloves ;”’ but, as he is naughtily given to adjure by several 
other parts of his dress, perhaps no weight can be attached to such an 
authority. 

We shall conclude our paper with a few anecdctes relating to gloves as 
they occur to us. 

It is said to be a custom peculiar to some partsof the north of England, 
that a person who first sees the new moon and thereupon salutes his 
fair companion, has a right to demand a pair of new gloves from her. 
In Gay's sixth Pastoral we see that a lady had a claim upon a man for 
a like guerdon ifshe caught him asleep and kissed him without awaken- 
ing him :— 

“ Cicely, brisk maid, steps out before the rout, 
And kiss’d, with smacking lips, the snoring lout ; 
For custom says, ‘‘ Whoe’er this venture proves, 
For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves.” 


Though gloves are constructed of a variety of shapes] and materials, 
leather, silk, wool, and hair, yet in reading old books, we sometimes 
fiad them made out of things that are not now usually thought of for the 
manufacture. In an Anglo Saxon poem, De Danorum Rebus gestis, secul. 
iii, and iv., in the Cottonian Library, there isthe description of a combat 
between Beowulf and the monster Grendel, the latter being armed with a 
glove (glof) made of dragon’sskin. One of the tricks which has made 
the name of Reynard detested inthe animal kingdom was to get the 
skins of Bruin and Isegrim stripped off, in order that his hypocritical 
worship might have a pair of shoes and gloves for a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he designed to shrive and confess. In the works of a Provengal 
poet, Richol de Berbbeiffeil, who died in 1383, there is a similar trick 
told ot master Reynard ; but Isegrim alone is denuded of his skin, to make 
the fox ‘‘ chapels et gab,” i.e. a hood ard gloves. 

In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, he relates an 
incident told him by his friend Selwyn about a Scotch soldier whom the 
latter had meton Bexley Heath. He was walking back to his regiment 
from Hingham, where he had met with a single glove which had been 
left in an inn the year before by an officer who was then in Flanders. 
The man was carrying the glove to the officer in the hope of being re- 
warded for his trouble, and for fear of losing it hewore it all the way. 

There used to be shown at Bolton Hall, near Craven, Yorkshire, a glove 
which Henry VL., who fled thither after the battle of Hexham Field, left 





voice, a dignity in her aspect, a composure in her motion, a complacency 
in her manuer, an angelic form, and * certainly the finest hand o| any wo- 


helped him at a public table, in the eyeof all the gentlemen in the county, 
to some tansy.t Petrarch relates in one of his poems how his beloved 
Laura came to him in a dream after her death, beautiful as the dawn, and 
gave bim, with a sigh, that hand which he had, when living, so much de- 
sired; and what an inexpressible delight was thereupon born within him 
as she led him to a seat under sume trees on the banks of a stream :— 


“E qualla man gia tanto desiata, 
A me parlando a sospirando, porse, 
Ond’ eterna dolcezza al cor m’e nata.”’ 


And, in the lover’s eyes, itis deprived of few of its beauties when hidden 
from the sight by ashapely glove, such as Simon of Perth made for Harry 
Gow to present to the Fair Maid. In an old volume of poems there are 
some lines addressed by a lover to “‘a more than most sweet glove,” 
whose empty lodging he stores with kisses against the time when his 
mistress should put her rosy hand into itonce mure. Let us again hear 
the love-sick Petrarch:— 





* O bella man, che mi distringi ’] core, 
E’a poco spatio la mia vita chiudi; 


Candido, leggiadretto, a caro guanto 
Che copria netto avorio e fresche rose.” 


The glove must not by any means be thick, or made of such materials 
as a fashionable Esquimaux lady may find pleasant to wear in winter, 
else it would be difficult toanswer satisfactorily the frst case upon which 
the Love Casuist in the Spectator (No. 591), professed to instruct. 

There are many romautic associations with the glove, all of them ari- 





The fox having supplanted the wolfat court, as well as in his domestic 
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. Kuight of the Burning Pestle, 1613. 
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sing from its connexion with the member on which it was worn; and 
considering its honours and honourable services for a series of ages, we 
cannot help remarking how much more poetical a knightly order would 
have been if it had taken its origin from a dropped glove, instead of an ill- 
tied garter. WhenFrederick, the Count Palatine, had lost Prague in the | 
Thirty Years’ War, Christian of Brunswick, the cousin of his fascinating | 
wife, sister of Charles L., placed her glove in his he!met to show his devo 
tion to her, and vowed that he would not lay it aside until her husband | 
was reinstated in his Bohemian dominions. It was a common practice 
amongst the knights to « arry some favour of their mistresses in their hei 
neta, erenon the field of battle. Hall, the chr mnicler, relutes that at the 
battle of Agincourt the kr ights bore amongst their head gear ‘‘ the glov es | 


* Canzoniere di Dante, t Spectator, Nc. 113 








behind him asa mark of friendship when he was removed to the Tower. 
It was of leather, lined with deer skin ; and the curious may see an en- 


man in the world.” And with that very hand the knight boasted she had | raving of it in the third volume of the Antiquarian Repository. In Ho- 


race Walpole’s collection of odds and ends at Strawbury Hill, were a 
pair of gloves worn by James I.; and the wedding gloves of Mrs. 
Hampden, wife of the celebrated John Hampden. 
—— ee 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 
From the North American Review. 
Concluded. 

The expedition set on foot by these three persons was a mere private 
affair, coldly sanctioned by the governor, and having little more pretence 
of public utility than an ordinary voyage fur the purposes of commerce. 
In a small vessel, with about one hundred men, Pizarro saled from Pa- 
nama in the autumn of 1524 and steered to the south, keeping near the 
coast, on which he hoped to find indications of some El Dorado existing 
in the interior. Toilsome and perilous was the voyage; the winds were 
contrary, their frail bark was battered by the tempests, and their scanty 
stores being soon exhausted, they were threatened with the extremities 
of famine. The land appeared as unfriendly to them as the oceay, for 
thick forests and dismal morasses skirted the shore, and the natives whom 
they encountered were fierce and warlike, besides being so poor thata 
victory over them was nothiug worth. At last, Pizarro was obliged to 
land at a place afterwards appropriately called the Port of Famine. and 
establish himself there with half his company, while the others went back 
in the vessel to the Isle of Pearls, toobtain a supply of food. Six weeks 
did the unhappy leader with his followers remain at this wretched spot, 


| worn by hanger and exposure, and having but faint hopes that their com- 


rades would ever return to their rescue. From the Indians in the vici- 
nity Pizarro obtained a little grain, some few trinkets of gold, and the 
re; ort that an opulent kingdom lay farther south, the monarch of which 
was even then at war with a still more powerful neighbour who had in- 
vaded his dominions. This was quite euoug’a to ao tk a sanzuine 


; man to persevere; and when his vessel at length came back with provi- 
sious, though twenty of his foilowe’s hed already perished, Pizarro went 
abroad with the remainder, and again sailed tor tae gou.h. 

But the continuation of the voyage only added to the list of disasters 

Having advanced but a few leagues along the coast, the Spaniards landed 

gain to explore the iuterior, aud discovered an Indian town of consi- 

lerable size, which bad been abandoned at their approach, so that they 

robbed the houses of some provision and alittle gold without hindrance. 

But the fierce sav ages would not abandon their property without & strug- 
* Halluw t Speuser’s Shepherd's Calendar 
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gle. Collecting a large party, they made a desperate onslaught upon the 
vaders, which was repelled with t diffic.lty, as Pizarro’s men on 
this voyage were not provided with firearms. Five of their number were 
killed, and many wounded, among whom was their leader. Disheartened 
by this loss, and their crazy bark being now in gréat need of repairs, they 
decided to return to Panama, hoping that enough had been done to per- 
suade the governor to fit out another expedition, They arrived safely, 
and were soon joined by Aimagro, who, in a smaller vessel, had followed 
in Pizarro’s track, fought with the natives, and obtained more gold, 
without being lucky enough to meet his confederate on the voyage. They 
had added bat little to the southern limit of Spanish discovery, their ex- 
ploration of the coast having terminated at a point far to the north of the 
opulent kingdom of Peru. Instead of creeping timidly along the shore, 
if they had boldly stood out to sea, with the intention of making the land 
again only after they had passed the equator, the voyage would have 
produced far more brilliant results with l2ss suffering and disaster. 

As it was, the adventurers had but a cold reception at Panama, and 
only wita great difticulty were they abie to obtain men and funds for a 
second attempt. After much delay they succeeded in raising a still 
smaller force than had accompanied them at first, but a better supply of 
military stores; and the two captains, now equal in command, sailed 
each in his own vessel for the southern land of promise, their priestly 
confederate still remaining at home to provide additional res gan The 
story of this second aud memorable expedition, which resulted in the dis 
covery of Peru, is told by Mr. Prescott with great animation and distinct- 
ness. It was the most honourable portion of Pizarro’s career, for he en- 
countered every kiud of discouragement, hardship, and peril with uubro- 
ken firmness, and triumphed over them all,—shedding but little blood, 
for iudeed he was too weak to be the aggressor, ever placing himself in 
the front rank of danger, adhering to his strong purpose with invincible 
fortitude when, out of his whole company, but thirteen men could be 
found bold euough still to cling to his desperate fortanes, and pointing 
out at last to the enraptured eyes of his assuciates the fair shores of that 
rich country of which they had been so long in search, a land teeming 
with population, and showing a profusion of the precious metals which 
their most sanguine dreams had never equalled. Before attaining this 
consummation of their hopes, the vessels were obliged repeatedly to go 
back to Panama for sapplies, the heroic leader remaining each time on 
shore with a portion of his forces, as if to hold possessfn of every inch of 

round which they had gained to the southwar i, exploring the unbroken 
orests and swamps, and enduring the extremities of fatigue, hunger, and 
suspense, till the welcome sails should again appear iu tae horizon. We 
borrow Mr. Prescott’s striking sketch of their situation thus left to them- 
selves in the wilderness, 

“ On the departure of his vessels, Pizarro marched into the interior, in 
the hope of fiading the pleasant champaign country which had been 
promised him by the natives. But at every step the forests seemed to 
oor denser and darker, and the trees towered to a height such as he 

ad never seen, even in these fruitful regions, where Nature works on so 
gigantica scale. Hill continued to rise above hill as he advanced, roll- 
ing onward, as it were, by successive waves to join that colossal barrier 
of the Andes, whose frosty sides, far above the clouds, spread out like a 
— of burnished silver, that seemed to connect the heavens with the 
earth. 

Ou crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventurers would 
plunge into ravines of frightful depth, where the exhalations of a humid 
soil steamed up amidst the incense of sweet scented flowers, whichshone 
through the deep glooms in every conceivable variety of colour. Birds, 
especially of the parrotiribe, mocked this fautastic variety of nature with 
tints as brilliant as those of the vegetable world. Monkeys chattered in 
crowds above their heads, and made grimaces like the fiendish spirits 
of these solitudes; while hideous reptiles, engendered in the slimy 
depths of the pools, gathered round the footsteps of the wanderers. Here 
wag seen the gigantic boa, coiling his unwielay folds about the trees, so 
as hardly to be distinguished from theirtruoks, till he was ready to dart 
upon their prey; and alligators lay basking un the borders ofthe streams, 
or, gliding under the waters, seized their incautious victim before he was 
aware of their approach. Mauy ofthe Spaniards perished miserably in 
this way ; and others were waylaid by the natives, who kept a jealous 
eye on their movements, and availed themselves of every opportunity to 
take them at advantage. Fourteen of Pizarro’s men were cut off at 
once in acanoe which had stranded on the bauk of a stream. 

“ Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was with difficulty 
that they found the meaus of sustaining life on the scanty fare of the far- 
est,—occasionally the potatoe, as it grew with cultivation, or the wild 
cocoa nut, or, on the shore, the salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove: 




















tables all in pure gold and silver! He had seen a number of artisans at 
work, whose sole business seemed to be to furnish these gorgeous devo- 
rations for the religious houses. 


“‘ The reports of the cavalier may have been somewhat over-coloured. 
It was natural that men coming from the dreary wilderness, in which 
they had been buried the last six months, should have been vividly im- 
pressed by the tokens of civilization which met them on the Peruvian 
coast. But Tambez was a favourite city of the Peruvian princes. It was 
the most important place on the northern borders of the empire, con- 
tiguous to the recent acquisition of Quito.”—Vol. 1., pp. 274-279. 


With his present insignificant force, Pizarro could not attempt to con- 
quer the country, or even establish a Spanish colony in it: he therefore 
wisely avoided hostilities with the natives, and resolved to carry back to 
Panama the news of the discovery, in the hope that the brilliant tidings 
would enable him to get together an armament strong enough to agnex 
the whole Peruvian empire to the dominions of the king of Spain. Ac- 
cordingly, after he had explored the coast for some distance to the south- 
ward of Tumbez, and found still more striking proof of the opulence of 
the people, he left two or three of his companions among them to acquire 
a knowledge of their language, took on board an equal number of Peru- 
vians to be instructed in Castilian, and then returned to Panama, from 
which he had been absent a year and a half. But the governor of that 
place still refused to aid the three associates in their great undertaking, 
alleging that the colony was not strung enough to invade eu mighty an 
empire. The confederates resolved, therefore, that Pizarro himself should 
proceed directly to Spain, and lay the matter before the sovereign, as an 
enterprise so important might well demand the patronage uf the govern- 
ment. This scheme was carried into effect, and the fine person, Insinua- 
ting address, and natural eloquence of Pizarro, notwithstanding the de- 
ficiencies of his education, made so favorable an impression upun Char- 
les, that ample authority was given him for the conquest of Peru, and he 
was appointed its Governor, Captain-General, and Adelantado, with fit- 
ting emoluments. These grants, it is trae, cost the court nothing, and the 
adventurers were left to raise the necessary armament, and Tofra its 
cost, from their own resources. Pizarro showed his wily and perfidious 
character by the manner in which he treated his associate Almagro, for 
whom he had promised to obtain a post second in authority and impor- 
tance only to his own; but he secured for him merely the comparatively 
lusignificant place of governor of the fortress of Tumbez. Tunis breach 
of contract was the beginning of a dissension between them which after- 
wards produced bitter fruits for both. 

The bargain with the government being completed, Pizarro proceed- 
ed to his native province of Estremadura, to beat up for volunteers in the 
expedition, as he had covenanted to raise two hundred and fifty men for 
this purpose. Among the first to join him were his three brothers, Her- 
nando, Juan, and Gonzalo, the two latter illegitimate like himself, anda 
relative by the mother’s side, Francisco de Alcantara. Hernando Pizar- 
to was a true Spanish cavalier, haughty, jealous, and implacable in resent- 
ment, but of a noble presence, high courage, and fine abilities. His 
youngest brother, Gonzalo, was more frank and generous, expert in all 
martial exercises. daring even to temerity, but deficient in sagacity and 
pradence. Both of these were afterwards to play an important part in 
history; the remaining brother, Juan, as brave as either, more courteous, 
and less cruel, was prematurely cut off before the subjugation of Pera 
was completed. They formed a remarkable family, distinguished as 
much by their prowess and grand achievements, as by their unhappy 
end. The chief agents in a wicked invasion, and in the numberless mis- 
eries inflicted upon the hapless Peruvians, the crimes of three of them 
were expiated by a premature and bloody death. Francis, the greatest 
of them all, died by the hands of his own rebellious countrymen, pro- 
voked by his murder of his ancient comrade, Almagro; Gonzalo met the 
fate of a rebel under the sword of the executioner; Juan,really the most 
fortunate, was killed by the Indiuns at the siege of Cuzco; Hernando 
alone returned to his native land, but it was only to languish there for 
twenty years in a prison, and then to die in obscurity and neglect. The 
stern demands of naturai justice were answered, for no one would be 
emulous of their high renown and splendid fortunes, if these were to be 
achieved ouly by the commission of such dark crimes, and to be followed 
by so terrible a punishment. 


Leading back to Pauama a toree somewhat smaller than he had agreed 
to furnish, Pizarro was met there by fresh difficulties. Almagro, incens- 
ed athis breach of faith, threatened to set on foot a rival expedition, but 
gave up his resentment at last, induced by fresh promises made only to 
be broken. The colonists had suffered too much in the former voyages 





though the shore was less tolerable than the forest, from the swarms of 
mosqvitoes which compelled the wretched adventurers to bury their bo- 
dies up to their very faces in the sand. In this extremity of suffering, | 
they thought only of return; and all schemes of avarice and ambition 

—except with Pizarro and a few dauntless spivits—were excnanged for 
the one craving desire to return to Pavama.”—Vol. i., pp. 247-249. 

Still more frightful were their sufferings on the little isles of Gallo and 
Gorgona, where Pizarro was left for a time with but thirteen followers, 
under circumstances that might well have caused the boldest to despair. 
Rescued at last by one small vessel with ascanty crew, instead of ‘urn- 
ing his prow northward, he boldly prosecuted bis voyage over those un- 
kuown and perilous seas, aud dropped anchor at last in a haven of the 
golden empire of the Incas. The place was Tumbez, lying at the bottom 
of a beautiful bay of the same name, protected in part by the island of 
Santa Clara. The following is a description of the town as it Appeared 
to the Spaniards, or rather to two of their number, whom they sent 
ashore to obtain information. 

“ Ou the day [alter their arrival], the Spanish captain sent one of his 
own men named Alonzo de Molina, on shore, accoinpauied by a negro who 
had come in the vessel from Panama, together witha present fur the 
curaca [a Peravian chief] of some swive aud poultry, neither of which 
were indigenous to the New World. Towards evening his emissary re- 
turned with a fresh supply of fruitsand vegetavies, that the friendly peo- 

le sent to the island. Molina bad a wondrous tale to tell. On landing, 

© was surrounded by the natives, who expressed the greatest astonish- 
ment at his dress, his fair complexion, and his long beard. The women, 
especially, manifested great curiosity in respect to him, and Molina seew- 
ed to be entirely wou by their charms and engaging manuers. He pro- 
bably intimated his satisfaction by his demeanour, siace they urged him 
to stay among them, promising in that case to provide him with a beauti- 
ful wife. 

* Their surprise was equally great at the complexion of his sable com- 
panion. They could not believe it was natural, and tried to rub off the 
imaginary dye with their hands. As the African bore all this with cha- 
racteristic good-humour, displaying at the same time his rows of ivory 
teeth, they were prodigiously delighted. The animals were no less 
above their comprehension; and, when the cock crew, the simple peo- 
ne clapped their hands, and inquired what he was saying. Thvir intel 

ects were so bewildered by sights so novel, that they seemed incapable 
of distinguishing between man and brute. 

“ Moliua was then escorted tu the residence uf the curaca, whom he 
found living in much state, with porters stationed at his doors, and with 
a quantity of gold and siver vessels, from which he was served. He was 
then taken to different parts of the Indian city, saw a fortress built of 
rough stone, and, though low, spreading over a large extent of ground. 
Near this was a temple; and the Spauiard’s description of its decora- 
tions, blazing with gold and silver, seemed so extravagant, that Pizarro, 
distrusting his whole account, resolved to sen | a more discreet and trust- 
worthy emissary on the following day. 

* The person selected was Pedro de Candia,the Greek cavalier mention- 
ed as une of the first who intimated his intention to share the fortunes of 
his commander. He was sent on shore, dressed in complete mail as be- 
came a good knight, with hissword by his side, and his arquebuse on his 
shoulder. The 9 he Were even more dazzled by his appearance than 

by Molina’s, as the sun fell brightly on his polished armour, and glanced 

rom bis military weapons. They had heard much of the formidable ar- 

quebuse from their townsmen who had come in the vessel, and they be- 
sought Candia ‘to let it speak tothem.’ He accordingly set up a wooden 
board as a target, and, taking deliberate aim, fired off the anusket. The 
flash of the powder, and the startling report of the piece, as the board, 
struck by the ball, was shivered into splinters, filled the natives with 
dismay. Some fell on the ground, covering their faces with their hands, 
and others approached the cavalier with feelings of awe, which were 


to be at all disposed to embark on a new one, though a few of the old 
troop consented to follow a leader so well approved for courage and con- 
duct. Having at length collected one hundred and eighty men, tolera- 
bly well armed and equipped, with twenty-seven horses for the cavalry, 
Pizarro embarked them in three vessels, and in January, 1531, sailed on 
his last expedition, leaving Almagro behind, as usaal, to colleet reinforce- 
ments. Considering the numbers of the Peruvians, and reckoning their 
strength only as commensurate with the degree of civilization they had 
attained, to iavade their country with so small a force might well appear 
a desperate enterprise. But circumstances favoured the invaders; the 
empire of the Incas was now involved in a civil war, cousequent on a 
disputed succession to the throne. The mild and unwarlike character of 
the people, also, of which the Spaniards had seen fali evidence on the 
former visit to their coast, together with the recent splendid success of 
Cortes in Mexico, greatly emboldened the assailants. 

The incolent and peaceable disposition of the Peruvians was fostered 
by their peculiar social institutions, which tended to make them quiet 
and happy subjects, which stifled all ambition. repres ed the develop 
ment of military ardour and skill, and rendered them nearly indifferent to 
a change of masters. Having no absolute ownership of the soil, which 
was divided anew among them at short intervals, and sure that their 
wants would be provided for by the paternal care of the state, there was 
no encuuragemeut for the accumulatiou of private wealth ; having little 
or no property, they had nothing to fight for, and were ready tamely to 
submit to the first invader. The existence of the Loca clan among them 
as a distinct race and a higher caste, coustitu:ing an order of nobility to 
which the common people could not rise, and monopolizing offices and 
dignities by au undisputed title, left no field for preferment, and chilled 
all energy and spirit among the maltitude. 

The vast amount of gold and silver, which the Spaniards robbed them 
of, belonged for the most part not to individuals, but to the state and the 
church, which in fact were one, and they consequently saw it change 
hands with hardly a murmur: and when the prestige of the Inca’s de- 
vine power was broken by his misfortunes, his captivity and death, the 
natives, now regardiug the Spaniards as the superior rase commissioned 
by Heaven to rule them, would scarcely have objected to installing Pi- 
zarro in his place, and admitting his comrades to the dignity and privileges 
of their former nobility. They allowed their country to be overran 
with hardly the shadow of resistance; and had not the repacity, lust 
and cruelty of the invaders at last goaded them into frantic rebellion, Pi- 
zarro might have triumphed without bloodshed, and almost without an 
effort. The empire of the Incas, vast, opulent, and imposing in appear- 
ance, was 4 frail house of cards, that toppled down in a moment under 
the slightest blow. 


Landing about one degree to the north of Tumbez, the Spaniards 
marched through the country towards that place, plundering and murder- 
ing as they went without provocation or excuse. The natives aban- 
doned the city at their approach, and almost the only resistance they en- 
countered was from the islanders of Puna, who were at war with the 
people of the mainland, and who had been provoked by the murder in 
cold blood of ten or twelve of their number by Pizarro. They were 
easily defeated with the loss of only three or four Spaniards, and a consid- 
erable reinforcement having now arrived from Panama, the Spanish 
leader prepared to march into the interior, to get possession of Cuzco, 
the capital city of the Peruvians, and, if possible, of the person of the 
Inca. He had resolved to play the same game there by which Cortes had 
succeeded in Mexico, and by seizing the sovereign, and retaining him in 
confinement to awe his subjects into admission. The treasure of gold 
and silver already obtained was sent to Panama to pay the debts incurred 
for the outfit, and to stimulate fresh troops of alventurers to join his 
standard. Having founded, about thirty leagues from Tumbez, a new 
city, called San Miguel, to be a place of refuge in case of disaster, he left 
fifty men as its garrison, and with two hundred others commenced his 





gradually dispelled by the assurance they received from the smiling ex- 
ression of his countenance, 

“They then showed him the same hospitable attentions which they 
had paid to Molina; and his description of the marvels of the place, ou 
his return, fell nothing short of his predecessor's. The fortress, which 
was surrounded by pS row of wall, was strongly garrisoned. The 
tempi!e he described as literally tapestried with plates of gold and silver 
Adjoiuing this structure was a sort of convent appropriated to the Inca’s 
destined brides, who manifested great curivsity to see him. Whether 

is was gratified is not clear; but Candia described the gardens of the 
convent, which he entered, as glowing with imitations of fruits and vege- 


march towards Cuzco. Satisfied that lenity was now his true policy, he 
forbade all acts of violence and maintained strict discipline on the route. 
The placable and timid natives immediately ceased their hostilities, wel- 
comed the troups to their hamlets, and furnished them abundant sup- 
plies. The reigning Inca, the unfortunate Atuhuallpa, was collecting a 
large force near Caxamalaa, but seemed undecided whether to offer de- 
fence, or to invite the strangers to visit his camp, and to afford thema 
hospitable reception. His indecision was fatalto him, as it caused him 
to leave unguarded the passes of the Andes, which it was necessary for 
Pizarro to cross, and where the natural difficulties of the route, united 
with the Peruvian fortresses already erected on it, might have more 
than compensated the superiority in the arms ofthe invaders. We copy 
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in part our historian’s picturesque description of the passage of the 
Spaniards over the mountains. : 

“ At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were under 
arms, and prepared to breast the difficulties of the sierra. These proved 
even greater than had been fureseen. The path had been conducted in 
the most judicious manner round the rugged and precipitous sides of the 
mountains, so as best to avoid the natural impediments presented by the 
ground. But it was necessarily sosteep in many places that the cavalr 
were obliged to dismount, and scrambling up as they could, te lead their 
horses by the bridle. In many places, too, where some huge crag or 
eminence overhung the rvad, this was driven to the very verge of the 
precipice ; and the traveller was compelled to wind along the narrow 
ledge of rock, scarcely wide enough for his single steed, where a mis- 
step would precipitate him hundreds, nay, thousands, of feet into the 
dreadful abyss! The wild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half- 
naked Indian, and even for apne and circumspect mule,—an animal 
that seems to have been created for the roads of the Cordilleras,—were 
formidable to the man-at-arms encumbered with his panoply of mail. 
The tremendous fissures or quebradas, so frightful in this mountain chain, 
yawned open, as if the Andes had been split asunder by some terrible 
convulsion, showing a broad expanse of the primitive rock on their sides, 
partially mantled over with the spontaneous vegetation of ages; 
while their obscure depths furnished a channel for the torrents, that, 
rising in the heart of the sierra, worked their way gradually into light, 
and spread over the savannas and green valleys ol the ¢ierre caliente on 
their way to the great ocean. . ’ 

‘« Many of these passes afforded obvious points of defence; and the 
Spaniards, as they entered the rocky defiles, looked with apprehension 
lest they might rouse some foe from his ambush. This apprehension 
was heightened, as, at the summit of a steep and narrow gorge, in which 
they were engaged, they beheld a strong work, rising like a fortress, 
and frowning, as it were, in gloomy defiance on the invaders. As they 
drew near this building, which was of solid stone, commanding an angle 
of the road, they almost expected to see the dusky forms of the warriors 
rise over the battlements, and to receive their tempest of missiles on 
their bucklers; for it was in so strong a position that a few resolute men 
might easily have held there an army at bay. But they had the satisfac- 
tion to find their place untenanted, and their spirits were greatly ra 
by the conviction that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute 
their passage, when it would have been easy to do so with success. 

“ Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow without delay ; and, 
after refreshing his men, continued his toilsome ascent, and before nightfall 
reached an eminence crowned by another fortress, of even greater 
strength than the preceding. It was built of solid masonry, the lower 
part excavated from the living rock, and the whole work executed with 
skill not inferior to that of the European architect. - os 

“Here Vizarro took up his quarters for the night. Without waiting 
for the arrival of the rear, on the following moraing he resumed his mareb, 
leading still deeper into the intricate gorges of the sierra. The climate 
had gradually changed, and the men and horses, especially the latter, 
suffered severely from the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to 
the sultry climate of the tropics. The vegetation also had changed its 
character; and the maguiiicent timber which had covered the lower le- 
vel of the country had gradually given way to the funeral forest of pine, 
and, as they rose still higher, to the stunted growth of numberless Alpine 
plants, whose hardy natures found a congenial temperature in the icy 
atmosphere of the more elevated regions. These dreary solitudes seemed 
tu be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well as by man, The 
light-fouted vacuna, roaming in its native state, might be sometimes seen 
looking down from some airy cliff, where the foot of the hunter dared not 
venture. But instead of the feathered tribes whose gay plumage spar- 
kled in the deep glooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now 
beheld the great bird of the Andes, the loathsome condor, who, sailing 
high above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the track of the 
army, as if guided by instinct in the path vf blood and carnage. 

«At leugth they reached the crest of the Cordillera, where it spreads 
out into a bold and bleak expanse, with scarce the vestige of vegetation, 
except what is afforded by the pajonal,a dried yellow grass, which as it 
is seen from below, encircling the base of the snow-covered peaks, looks, 
with its brilliant straw-colour lighted up in the rays of an ardent sun, like 
a setting of gold round pinnacles of burnished silver. The land was 
sterile, as usual in mining districts, and they were drawing near the ence 
famous gold quarries on the way to Caxamalca; 











‘Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rise. 


Here Pizarro halted for the coming up of the rear. The air was sh 
and frosty ; and the soldiers, spreading their tents, lighted fires, and, 
huddling round them, endeavoured to fiud some repose after their labo; 
rious march,’’—Vol. 1., pp. 381 385. 

The little army descended without loss, and occupied Caxamalea, 
where Pizarro prepared to carry into effect his re for kiduapping the 
Inca, who was encamped with his army ata little distance. The simple 
monarch at once fell into the snare by accepting the invitation to visit 
the Spaniards in their quarters, and coming thither attended only by five 
or six thousand men, most of them unarmed. Pizarro had concealed his 
troops in the deserted temples and other public buildings around the 
great square, where the Inca was received only by a Dominican friar, 
who made him a long speech, inviting him to become a convert to the 
Christian religion, and to submit his kingdom to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, who had received authority in a direct line from St. Peter, to 
claim it as his inheritance. The native sovereign refused this modest 
request with some indignation. The scene which followed must de given 
in Mr. Prescott’s own words. ; ; 

“ Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He waved a white scarf in the 
air, the appointed signal. Then, springing into the square, the “" 
captain and his followers shouted the old war-cry of ‘St. Jago aud at 
them.’ It was answered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in the city, 
as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls in which they were Fs 
cealed, they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, each in his own 4 
column, and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd, The 
latter taken by surprise, stunned by the report of artillery aud muskets, 
the echoes of which reverberated like thunder from the surroundiag 
buildings, and blinded by the smoke which rolled in sulphurated vol- 
umes along the square, were seized with a panic. They kuew mot 
whither to fly for refuge trom the coming ruin. Nobles and Soaeneany 
—all were trampled down under the fierce charge of the cavalry, a 
dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing; while or omar 
flashing through the thick gloom, carried dismay into the hearts o rm 
wretched natives, who now, for the first time, saw the horse and his 
rider in all their terrors. They made no resistance,—as, indeed, they had 
no weapons with which to make it. Every avenue to escape was aye 
for the entrance to the square was choked up with the dead bodies a! 
men who had perished in vain efforts to fly; and such was the agony o 
the survivors under the terrible pressure of their assailants, that a large 
body of Indians, by their convulsive stragg'es, burst through the wall of 
stone and dried clay which formed part of the boundary of Oe ee. 
It fell, leaving an opening of more than a hundred paces, throug be . 
multitudes now found their way into the country, still hetly pursue py 
the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear of the fa- 
gitives, striking them duwn in all directions. 

. > . ° ° e . . 

“The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faithful = 
jects falliag around him without falfy comprehending his situation. T r] 
litter on which he rode he ved to and fro, as the mighty press —_— 
backwards and forwards; and he gazed on the overwhelming ruin, - 
some forlorn mariner, who, tossed about in his bark by the ee 
ments, sees the lightning’s flash and hears the thunder bursting - ae 
him with the consciousness that he can do nothing to avert — Fm 
length, weary with the work of destruction, the Spaniards, of : oe all, 
of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that the gn, eee mig ‘attempt to 
elude them ; and some of the cavaliers made a ae ge ae 
end the affray at once by taking Atahuallpa’s life. But : pt oe aie 
nearest his person, called out with Stentorian voice, ahatirs "shield 
velues his life, strike at the Inca;’ and, stretching out 2!% § thin a 
him, received a wound on the hand from one of bis owa men, y 
wound received by a Spaniard in the action. Wa 

“The struggle now became fiercer than ever naw On pe ese 
It reeled more and more, and at length, several © thn tnition dn a 
ported it huving been slain, it was overtarne ye ptr op: if aed 
would have come with violence to the ground, hac rays / er the 
broken by the efforts of Pizarro and some other of the _— ie ste ow 
caught him in their arms. The imperial borla was instantly sue vob 
from his temples by a soldier named Estete, and the unhappy ies 
strongly secured, was removed to a neighbouring building, where b 
an omy ‘stance now ceased. The fate of the Inca soon 

All attempt at resistan : ' Mob eniahe bave betd the 
spread over town and country- The charm which mig 








Peravians together was dissolved. Every man thought only of his owm 
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safety. Even the soldisry encamped on the adjacent fields took the anxious minutes, the Don felt the strain relax, a proof that the young man 
ety: 


alarm. learning the fatal tidings, were seen flying in every direction 
befere = nines = who in the heat of triumph chowed no toon of 
merey. At length, night, more pitiful than man, threw = " _ y 
mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops of viene i once 
more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody square of Vaxama ca. 
ree oe f th uest of Pera. The hapless 
in fact, ende the story of the conq Pera. f 
aman retained in cushanseal till his faithful subjects had plosed in 
the hands of the Spaniards an immense treasure for oe ransom, an a ane 
in spite of the most solemn engagements, was remorselessly put to death. 
The spirit of the people was crushed, or rather the idea of resistance was 
not developed among them; the gener which had suddenly establish- 
ed itself in the midst of their land, ad imprisoned their heaven-descend- 
ed sovereign, held him to ransom, and finally butchered him without 
eemed too awful to contend with; perhaps opposition would be 
pes Certain it is that the S aniards made themselves masters of 
Cunibe {* subjected all Peru tot eir sway, witn but a single skirmish 
poy eaten and that was with a brave old chieftain, whom, as a 
: ei Heng for his rebellion, Pizarro caused to be burned tu death. Some 
a fterward, the outrages vf which the conquerors were guilty stung 
the watives into revolt; for a few months they held the capital in siege, 
killed Juan Pizarro with many of his comrades in fair fight, and but for 
the seasonable return of Almagro with his force from Chili, the dominion 
of the Incas might again, though probably but for a short time, have been 
acknowledged throughout Peru. As it was, the coming of these vete- 
rans from the south turned the scale which till then had hung with an 
even beam ; and the terrible punishment which they inflicted on > 
volters riveted the chains upon this unhappy people for ever. _ ey 
sought refuge in the mountains and the desert, or became serfs to their 
conquerors ; and never was servitude more oppressive or more hopeless. 
— . 


AN INCIDENT OF CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 


About the middle of the month of June, 1835, the city of Bilboa in 
northern Spain, then held by a strong garrison of the Christino ery 
was invested by the Carlist force under the immediate command o =" 
celebrated Tomas Zumalacarregai. The Queen's troops were we 
supplied with provisions, arms, and all the munitions of war, aud enjoy- 
ed, besides, an uninterrupted communication with the sea, which was 
little more than three miles distant, by the river Nervion, on the banks 
of which Bilboa is situated ; whilst the appuintments of the besieging 
army were so utterly wretched in every particular, that nothing but the 
strongly-urged personal request of Don Carlos himself induced Zumala- 
carregui, much against the dictates of his own better judgment, to enter 

t all. 

“rhe focble operations of the besieging force had proceeded for about 
ten days—Zumalacarregui having been removed to a distan ce, in con- 
sequence of a wound received on the second day of the seek, an! 
hour after nightfall, a young man, enveloped in a large cloak, underneath | 
which he wore the uniform of a Carlist officer, entered the grounds ad | 
joining an elegant mansion situated close to |he sea-shore, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river to that occupied by the forces of Don Carlos. The 
officer was the only son,indeed the only child, of Don Ricardo Silva, the 
proprietor of the house and grounds. Atthe breaking out of the civil 
war, he had taken up arms in the Carlist cause, and at an early period 
had been rewarded for oo get lantry and zeal with a commission. From | 
that time circumstances had not permitted him to visit his we any home 
until now, when, the regiment to which he was attached orming a part 
of the force investing Bilboa, he gladly availed himself of what he deem- 
ed a favourable opportunity for that purpose. Before leaving the Carlist 
camp, he made inquiry of a soldier named Murito, serving in the ranks 
of bis own battalion—who had deserted from the Christino garrison at | 
the commencement of the siege, and who might be supposed to be tole’ 
rably well acquainted with tne habits ofthe queen’s troops in the local- 
ity—as to the danger he was likely to incur of falling in with any of | 
them on that side of the river, which was occupied by them exclusively, | 
The man assured him that, even previous to the investment of the place, | 
the troops were not allowed to remain without the gates aftersunset; and | 
that he might proceed after that hour tohis father’s residence, and return | 
in perfect safety, provided bis stay was not prolonged before sunrise on | 
the following morning. Relying on this assurance, therefore, Lieutenant | 
Silva had proceeded on foot along the river on that side occupied by the | 
Carlists, until he had arrived opposite his father’s mansion, when, hailing | 
a fisherman, he was ferried across, and in a few minutes more was shel- | 
tered beneath the paternal roof. , 

On the warmth of the greeting which welcomed him, after an absence 
of years, during which he had been exposed to all the vicissitudes of a 
cruel and exterminating warfare, we need not dwell. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it will be readily conceived that by the little party, com- 
posed of the young man and his parents, the lapse of time was unheeded; 
minutes and hours flew swiftly by. P Midnight had not long been past; 
but as the lieutenant oT es starting on his return by daybreak, be- 
yond which time it would be impradent for him to remain oun the Chris- 
tino side of the river, none thought of retiring to rest. It wanted still 
some hours of dawn, when, during a momentary pause in the conversa- 
tion, a distant tinkling sound, borne on the night wind, caused the youth 
to start from his seat and throw open the casement, which looked upon 
the lawn in front of the mansion. A moment of breathless suspense fol- 
lowed, then a freshening of the breeze, and with it a renewal of the 
sound, which his practised ear now readily distinguished as the ringing 
of hoofs and the clank of cavalry equipments. Such sounds heard on ¢his 
side of the river plainly told him that the enemy was at hand, and needed !} 
not the additional evidence to that effect which was furnisked in another 
minute by the sight of the lance-flags and shakos, the shape of which, 

















had reached his resting-place ; then the vibration of the cord announced 
that he had cast it off ; and then ashout from below conveyed the signal 
to withdraw it. The only apgrowy’ for the horsemen through the grounds 
being very circuitous, Don Ricardo was enabled to reach the house and 
take his seat in the drawing-room before the dragoons pulled up at the 
door. 

A dozen of their number instantly dismounted, and surrounded the 
house, whilst their officer knocked loudly for admittance. The door 
having been opened by Don Ricardo in person—the domestics having 
long before retired to rest, as it was not deemed prudent to inform them 
of the presence of the young man—the Christino leader recognised him 
at once as evidently the proprietor of the mansion. 

“You keep late bours, Don Ricardo Silva,” he commenced. “ May 
I take the liberty of inquiring whether you have had any visitors this 
evening 1” ' : , 

“« My family is a small one, captain,” replied Don Ricardo, endeavour- 
ing to disguise his anxiety under a faint smile; “and in the present 
disturbed state of affairs, we never have any visitors beyond our own 
circle.” 

“ If [mistake not,”’ said the other, “ you have a son among the rebels 
in the pay of Don Carlos. May I ask, without giving offence, when you 
heard from him last ?”’ 

‘‘ The last letter I received from him,” replied the father, “ is dated se- 
veral months back.” 

‘‘ Strange,”’ observed the Christino, ‘ that I should happen to be so much 
better informed about him than yourself! Now, were I to venture a guess 
as to his whereabouts, I should say he was at this moment beneath this 
very roof.’ 

Don Ricardo vehemently, and indeed truly, denied the fact of his presence 
beneath the roof; but as may be supposed, his protestations met with little 
credit. A guard was placed over him and his lady in the apartment in 
which they had been sitting; the domestics were summoned, and put under 
similar restraint in another; and the remainder of the dragoons were order- 
ed to dismount and search the house. = 

An hour subsequently, when every nook and cranny of the building, 
with the out-offices and garden, had been ransacked—of course fruitlessly ; 
the commander of the Christino party again entered the arpartmentin which 
the Don and his lady were detained, and informed them, that as it was evi- 
dent the young man had made his escape before the queen’s troops had reach- 
ed the house, it became his duty to convey them both to Bilboa, to render an 
account for having harboured and connived at the escape of a rebel. 
This was a blow which they had never anticipated, and for which they 
were wholly unprepared. None but themselves being privy to the fact 
of the young man’s concealment in the Fiend’s Fishpond, to convey 
them to Bilboa, and leave him te await the rising of the tide, would 
be to doom him to certain death. Even as it was, the latest period 
at which he could be withdrawn with life was approaching with fearful 
rapidity. Horrified at the prospect, the anguished mother sbrieked and 
fainted; whilst the stout-hearted Don himself could not so control his 
emotions as to prevent the officer from discovering that some deeper in- 
fluence was at work than the mere dread of the inconvenience to which 
they would themselves be exposed, trifling as it must prove in the absence 
of all positive evidence that young Silva had really been there at all. This 
of course but confirmed him in his previous intention of taking them to Bil- 
boa; for which place, accordingly, the entire party, including the almost 
broken-hearted parents, started in a short time afterwards. 

As our object is not to deecribe feelings, but to record facts, we’ shall 
not dwell upun the sufferings of Don Rivardo and his lady throughout 
that dreadful night. The reader can readily imagine how at one moment 
they would almost resolve to risk all,aud reveal the fact, and rescuing 
their child from the horrors of the frightful grave into which he had been 
lowered by his father’s hand, procure for him, at all events, the respite of 
an hour, and the privilege to look once more, before be died, on the light 
of the sun ; and how, at the next, they would determine to confide him 


| to the bounty of that Providence who holds the waters in the hollow of 


His hand, and bow in submission to His will, rather than become them- 
selves the instruments of revealing the place of his concealment, and be- 
traying him into the hands of meu whose “tender mercies were cruel.” 
Let it suffice to say, that when, towards the close of the following day,they 
were led forth from the prison in Bilboa, in which they had been immur- 
ed, and informed they were at liberty to return to their mansion, the 
locks of the gentleman, which, though he had passed the middle age, on 
the previous evening had been black and glossy as the raven’s wing were 
white as if the snows of seventy years had descended on his head the lady 
was an idiot. 

Neither need we expatiate on the feelings of young Silva, as he beheld 
—if indeed such an expression be correct as applied to his sensations 
amid the thick darkness which reigned eternally within the frightful re- 
cesses of that horrid cavern—the gradual approaches of apparently inevi 
table death ; the rising waters gradually ascending to the level of the ledge 


on which he stood—to his knees; his hips; his middle; his arm-pits. | 


Conscious by this time that something extraordinary had occurred to pre- 
vent his parents from effecting his release, all hope of life had faded, and 
what he deemed a last prayer lo Heaven was quivering on his lips, when 
a loud shout from the mouth of the pit drove the blood, which had begun 
to stagnate round his heart, again like lightning through his veins. Prompt 
as the echo was his reply; and the next moment the cord from above 
struck the water within reach of hisarm. With all the despatch which 
his numbed fingers would permit, he fastened it around him, and announ- 
cing his readiness by another shrill cry, was drawn in safety to the top. 
He learned, on inquiry, that a neighbouring peasant, tempted by the lus- 
cious fruits with which the trees in Don Ricardo’s garden were loaded, 
had, on the very night in question, ventured on a predatory excursion 
against them: and was actually employed in filling a bag with his spoils, 











an earlier period of the siege, deserted from the garrison—towards is 
former comrades, that rene = 6 on being relieved from his guard, he 
proceeded to the edge of the cliff and discharged his musket at the Chris- 
tinos beneath, the great height of the —. precluding all danger 
from a return of the fire. Lieutenant Silva remembered having made 
inquiry of this man concerning the safety of the road adjoining his 
father’s residence, and felt convinced that no other individual in the Car- 
list camp was acquainted with his intention of proceeding thither at all. 

Nothing further of importance transpired that day. Towards the close 
of the next, it happened to be Marito’s turn again to mount guard at the 
cap of the cliff. As the hour which would terminate his guard approached, 
Lieutenant Silva and his colonel appeared sauntering along the platform, 
and shortly after the relief arrived. The customary form having been 
gone through, the fresh sentry took his post, and Murito was about to ad- 
vance, as usual, to have a shot at his friends below. To his surprise the 
non-commissioned officer of the guard seized his musket, at the same mo- 
ment he found himself in the iron grasp of the men. The charge of his 
musket was drawn upon tae spot, when it was discovered that, instead of 
the blank end of the cartridge, the ball had been bitten off in loading; 
whilst rammed down over the wadding, was found a slip of paper, con- 
taining the words, in the handwriting of Murito—* Zumalacarregui is 
dead; the siege must soon be raised if the garrison hold out.” This dis- 
covery fully vindicated the justice of the suspicions which Silva had 
formed concerning the mysterious allusions of the Christino officer te his 
intelligence received ‘from on high,’’ and theinformation communicated 
to him “from the clouds.” Silva inquired whether he should order the 
man to the guardhouse to undergo his trial by court-martial; but the ser- 
geant bluntly suggested to his commander the propriety of ordering outa 
phan party on the spot, and bringing the matter to a summary cun- 
clusion. 

“ Your suggestion is the better of the two, sergeant,” replied the co- 
lonel, smiling grimly. “I shall adupt neither, however, but make the 
fellow the bearer of his own correspondence. Death by the bullet is the 
fate of brave men and true soldiers, and ammunition is not so plenty that 
Ican afford to waste a cartridgeon atraitor. Pin the paper to the scoun- 
drel's breast,” he shouted, “ and pitch him over to convey it to his friends 
below.” 

The blood of Silva ran cold at this terrible doom, and he attempted a 
remonstrance on behalf of the miserable culprit ; but the colonel was in- 
flexible. The men to whom the order was given were seldom troubled 
with scruples; and if they bad been, the treachery of a comrade would 
have effectually silenced them. The paper was actually pinned to the 
breast of the terror-palsied wretch; he was lifted from the ground, and 
carried to the edge of the cliff by half-a-dozen pairs of sinewy arms. 
The Christino sentry at the foot of the precipice was startled by a pierc- 
ing shriek, as of one in mortal agony, in the upper air—then followed a 
swift rushing sound, and then a mass of lifeless humanity lay at his 
feet. 

Years elapsed ere the restoration of tranquillity permitted the young 
Carlist officer again to visit kis parental home. In this interval, all that 
medical skll could effect had been resorted to for the restoration of Donna 
Silva to ber proper mind; but the occurrences of one fearful night ap- 
peared to have driven reason from its throne forever. On the arrival of 
her son, however, it was resolved by the medical advisers, with Don Ri- 
cardo’s consent, to try the effect of his abrupt appearance in her presence, 
all other resources having failed. On his introduction tothe room in 
which she sat, her countenance was bent towards the ground, and she 
seemed utterly regardless of the presence of astranger. He addressed 

her; she started to her feet at the first accents of the voice which she had 
| deemed choked forever amid the rushing waters ofthe Fiend’s Fishpond. 
She gazed upon him—the pallid cheek glowed again—the vacant, lack- 
lastre eye flashed with the light of intellect—with a wild scream of de- 
light she bounded toward him, clasped him in her arms, and sank upon 
his bosom. Her embrace was long. The medical attendant at length 
raised her head. ‘She has faiuted,”’ whispered herson. “Sheisdead !” 
solemply replied her husband. And so it was. The struggle had been 
too great; and her gentle spirit had passed away to the place where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”’ 


————_>_ —_ 
DECORATIONS OF THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


The committee have just brought their labours to a close, °nd their 
report is not only of great public interest, but of the highest importance 








to British artists. 

The report commences by stating that the committee was appointed 
by the commissioners to considera general plan for the selection of sub- 
| jects in painting for the various apartments of the Palace at W'estmin- 
| ster, agreeably to the orders of the commissioners, in their sixth report 
| to her Majesty, in the following words: 

. In accordance with the principles which have already guided us in 
deciding on the plan of decoration in the House of Lords, namely, with 
| reference to fresco paintings, stained windows, and statues, proposed for 
| St. Stephen’s Porch, St. Stephen's Hall, and the Royal approaches, we 
conceive it to be the duty of this commission, for the better guidance of 
present and future artists, and in order to maintain a character of harmo- 
| ny and unity worthy of sucha building, to determine a complete scheme 
| for the future decoration of the palace. We are ofopinion in determin- 
| ing such scheme the especial destination ofeach portion of the building 
should be attended to ; that in the selection of subjects the chief object 
| to be regarded should be the expression of some specific idea ; and the 
second its illustration by means of some well known historic or poetic 
incident adapted for representation in painting.” 
The duty which has devolved on the committee being thus defined, 








sharply defined and relieved against the bright moonlit sky, bespoke the when he was alarmed by the entrance of the young man and his father, as | their labours have been directed to the selection of subjects in accordance 


appearance of a Christino squadron, At the same time they left the high related, on the appearance of the Christino cavalry. Taking refuge in a! with the plan above explained. 
clump of flowering shrubs, he had been an unseen observer of the young | 


rvad, and entering the grounds of Don Ricardo, advanced at a rapid pace 
towards the house; thus rendering their intention, however mysterious 
the source of their information, but too obvious—the arrest of the Carlist 
officer. 

THE FIEND’S FISH POND. 

Lieutenant Silva and his parents were too well acquainted with the 
atrocious and unreleating system of extermination which characterized 
the proceedings of the belligerent parties in the Carlist war, not to know 
that arrest under such circumstances was synonymous with death ; that 
should a Christino prison once close upon him, it would open only to 
conduct him to a bloody grave. Paralysed by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the foe, the alarmed group stood for a few seconds in a state of 
indecision. ‘The young soldier was the first to recover presence of mind. 
Extinguishing the lights which stood on the table, he announced his 
intention of descending into the Fiend’s Fishpond, whence, after the 
withdrawal of the Christinos, he could be easily extricated, and ferried 
across the river. TheFiend’s Fishpond was a frightful pit in the garden 
immediately behind the mansion, similar in form to a draw-well, and 
about twenty feet in diameter, produced apparently by some convulsion 
of nature, and deriving its singular appellation from some wild legend 
having its origin in the superstition of the neighbouring persantry. Be- 
ing situated within a few yards ofthe shore, a subterrancous communt- 
cation existed between it and the sea, which had never indeed been ex- 
plored, but the existence of which was evident from the fact, that the 
water in the Fishpond rose and fell with the tide. To a distance of se- 
veral fathoms below the surface of the earth, the sides of tne pit were 
straight and smooth as a wall; but it had been ascertained that, at a con- 
siderable depth, a projecting ledge of rock, a couple of feet in breadth, ran 
round its entire circumference, which, at low water, was left completely 
bare, and on which, at such times, one might sit or stand in safety for 
some hours—it being again submerged by the rising of the water to the 
depth of three or four fathoms, according to the state of the tide, whether 
spring or neap. 

When crossing the river from the Carlist side, the young man had ob 
served that the tide was rapidly fulling; and knowing, from the interval 
that had elapsed, that it must be now about low water, he prepared at 
once for the descent. This was an achievement which, however fright- 
ful to look upon, was in reality not attended with any excessive danger 
to one of steady nerves, when properly assisted from above ; his ultimate 
safety, of course, depending on his being withdrawn before the rising of 
the tide. In fact, young Silva had more then once performed the feat in 
his boyish days, and now felt no hesitation in resorting to it again as the 
only means of escape from a remorseless and unsparing enemy. Ina 
much shorter time, therefore, from the first alarm, than we have taken to 
describe the spot, he stood with his agitated father at the mouth of the 
black and gaping chasm, from which distinctly ascended the hoarse bel- 
lowing of the vexed torrent far below, as it rushed through the concealed 
outlet to the sea. A stout rope secured round his middle, the young man 
let himself cautiously over the edge; the remainder of the cord being 
wound round the trank ofa fruit tree, whilst Don Ricardo firmly grasped 
the extremity, “paying it out” by degrees. After the lapse of a few 








man’s descent into the Fishpond, and of all the subsequent occurrences. 
Readily comprehending the entire affair, the honest fellow watched the 
dragoons clear of the grounds, and knowing that not a moment was to be 
lost, procured a rope, and hastened again to the spot, when the result was 
as we have already described. He now related to young Silva the sub- 
stance of a singular conversation which, as he lay concealed, he had over- 
heard between the Christino commander and his subordinate officer. In 
reply to some inquiry of the latter concerning the authority of his informa- 
tion with reference to the visit of the Carlist officer, ‘‘ Oh,” said the supe 
rior in a significant tone, ‘‘ my intelligence must be authentic, since | have 
had it from on high.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the subaltern laughingly; “ have you got a cor- 
respondent in heaven ?” 


“Why, notexactly,” was the reply; “ my correspondent is yet a re- 


sident on earth, and yet I receive his communications literally from the | 
clouds At another time, however, I may give you further information | 


concerning my celestial informant. At present, 1 am not at liberty.” 


in it beyond an unmeaning jocularity bordering on profanity; but Silva, 


who, during his seclusion, had naturally been speculating on the proba- | 


ble channel through which the Christinos had obtained information of his 


presence, conceived it to convey much more than met the ear, and to. 


want buta certain key to explain the import of its mysterious allusions. 

A few minutes afterwards, he found lying on the floor of the hall what a 

little reflection led him to regard as furnishing the key which he requir- | 
ed. This was nothing more than a scrap of paper, less than the palm of | 
a man’s hand, greatly crumpled, as if it had been rolled ap and thrust into 

a small place, much soiled, and slightly burned, on which was written, | 
in characters almost illegible, from the treatment it had undergone— | 
“ Silva, lieutenant, battalion Carlist infantry, will spend to-night at | 
his father’s house on the river side, close to the shore. Sergeant 
knows the spot, and can guide a party thither.” 

Having read this important document, which had been accidentally | 
dropped by the Christino officer, and examined its appearance atten- | 
tively, noting the burn, he raised it to his nose, when it decidedly smelled | 
of gunpowder. He immediately crossed the river, and in another hour | 
was safe within the Carlist lines, when his first act was to wait on the | 
colonel of his battalion, recount the events of the night, and acquaint him 
with the suspicions he had formed. 

It is necessary to state here that Silva’s battalion was posted ona steep 
height immediately overlooking, indeed overbanging, Bilboa, and that 
so closely, that it terminated on the side next the city in a perpendicula: 
cliff, and actually formed part of the wall bounding the military ground 
appropriated to the use of the queen’s garrison in the city; so that any ob- 
ject thrown from the top would necessarily, after a descent of betwee: 
three and four hundred feet, fall within the limite «f the beleaguered | 
town. On tie table-land at the top of this dizzy height a Carlist sentry | 
wae regularly stationed, whose chief business was to observe the move 
ments of the Christino troops below, aud report accordingly to bis seu 
periors. It had been remarked, that so inveterate was the hostility ot 
the man Murito—cf whom mention has already been made as having, at 
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They have for the present given their 

| attention to subjects in painting: a considerable number of names of 

| distinguished persons, to whom statues might with propriety be erected, 
having been before proposed, and of these some have Took selected by 
former committees for particular localities. 

| St. Stephen's Porch.—Containing two compartments, one measuring 
26 feet high, to the point of the Gothicarch, by 16 feet 8 inches wide, the 

| statues of Marlborough and Nelson have already been recommended by 

| the commission to be placed inthe porch; and your committee are of 
opinion that the subject of peace and war would be appropriate in the 
two compartments iutended for paintiings. 


! 
| St. Stephen's Hall.—Containing on the side wall eight compartments, 
each measuring 14 feet 8 inches high, and two compartments, one mea- 


suring 20 feet 9 inches high, to the point of the arch, by 11 feet 6 inches 


| wide, the other measuring 17 feet 6 inches high, to the point of thearch, 


by 11 feet 3 inches wide. An opinion has betore been expressed, by the 
commission generally, that as St. Stephen's Hall stauds on the epot where 
the House of Commons was, during many centuries, in the habit of as- 


| sembling, it should be adorned with statues ef men who rose to eminence 
The peasant who related this strange conversation discovered nothing 


by the eloquence and abilities which they displayed in that house. Twelve 
personages selected on this principle, were accordingly named in the 
fourth report of the commissioners to her Majesty. Your committee con- 
ceived that the walls might properly be decorated with paintings, illus- 
trating some of the greatest epochs in our constitutional, sdtial, and ec- 
clesiastical history, from thetime when the Anglo Saxon nation embraced 
Christianity to the accession of the house of Stuart; and that the follow- 
ing subjects would be well adapted for this purpose : 

1. In the State.— A sitting in the Wittenagemot; the homage of the 
barons to William the Conqueror ; the first writ for the election of repre- 
sentatives brought down to the city of London; Stanley and Oxford 
crowning Henry VII. over the dead body of Richard III; the termina- 
tion of the baronial wars. 

For the side Compertments.—An_ early trial by jury; the signing of 
Magna Charta ; the abolition of villeinage ; the privilges of the House of 
Commons asserted by Sir T. More against Cardinal Wolsey. 

2. In the Church.—For the Eud Compartments. West end.— 
The preaching of Saint Augustine ; the introduction of Christianity. 
East end.—Queen Elizabeth receiving the bible at Cheapside; the Re. 
formation. 

The Central Hall.—Containing four compartments each measuring 17- 


feet 7 inches high, to the point of the Gothic arch, by 12 feet 7 inches 
wide ; and three sma!! pannels underneath three of the large compart- 
ments, each measuring 5 feet 5 inches high, to the point of the arch, by 
about 4 feet 6 inchea wide. Your committee, bearing in mind that this 
hall is the central part of the whule buildine, were ot opinion that the 
nationality of the component parts of the united kingdom should be the 
idea here illustrated, and would be appropriately expressed by the rep 
reseutation of the four patron sain 8, St.George, St. Audrew, St. Patrick, 
ind St. David, in the four compartments intended for painting ; and that 
n the three small »paces underneath three of the compartinents, the 
heraldi¢ emblazoning of the Orders of the Garter, of the Thistle and of 


St. Patrick might be introduced, 
Corridors from the Central Haill.—Consisting of the Peers’ corridor, the 
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G@ommons’ corridor, and the central or public corridor. The dommittee 
are of opinion that the corridors which join the two houses might at 
perly be decorated with paintings illustrative of the great contest which 
commeuced with the meeting of the Long Parliament and terminated in 
1689. It will be seen that the subjects have been selected on the princi- 
ple of parallelism, and that an attempt has been made to do justice to. 
the heroic virtues which were displayed on both sides. ; 
The Peers’ Corridor.—Containing eight compartments intended for 
tings, each measuring 8 feet 6 inches wide by 7 feet high :—Charles 
. erecting his standard at Nottingham ; Speaker Lenthal asserting the 
privileges of the Commons against Charles I., when the attempt was 
made to seize the five members ; Basing house defended’ by the Cavaliers 
against the Parliamentary army ; the setting out of the train bands from 
London to raise the siege of Gloucester ; the expulsion of the fellows of 
a college at Oxford, for refusing to -— the covenant: the embarkation of 
a Paritan family for New England ; the burial of Charles L.: and the part: 
ing of Lord and Lady Russell. 
he Commons’ Corridor.—Coutaining eight compartments intended for 
painting, each measure 7 feet 9 1-2 inches wide by 6 feet 6 inches high ; ' 
—Charles II., assisted in his ware by Mrs. Lane; Alice Leslie con- 
cealing the fugitives after the battle of Sedgemoor; the executioner ty- ; 
ing Wishart’s book round the neck of Montrose; the sleep of Argyl Ha 
Monk declaring for a free Parliament ; the acquittal of the seven bishops; ; 
the landing of Charles II., and the Lords ond Commons presenting the | 
crown to William and Mary in the Banquetting House. ) 
I 





The Central Corridor.—Containing six compartments, each measure 
ing 8 feet 8 inches high by 7 feet wide. The paintings in St. 
Stephen’s hall, and in the corridors which join the two houses, illus- 
trate the gradual progress of our constitution during the interval which 
elapsed between the introduction of Christianity and the Revolution. It 
has been thought that the central corridor might with advantags be 
adorned with paintings exhibiting in strong contr.st the extremes which 
are separated . that interval. With this view six subjects have been 
selected ; in three, Britain appears sunk in ignorance, slavery, and 
heatheu superstition ; in the other three she appears instructin, the 
savage, liberating the slave, and abolishin barbarous rites similar to 
those she once practised, viz., the Pheniciaus in Cornwall ; Cooke in 
Otaheite ; a Druidical sacrifice ; English authorities stopping the sacri- 
fice of a Suttee ; Anglo-Saxon captives exposed for sale in the market- 
place at Rome; and the emancipation of the negro slaves. _ 

The Upper Waiting Hall—The subjects for six (out of eight) compart- 
ments in the locality have been proposed to be selected from the follow- 
ing poets ;—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespere, Milton, Dryden, and Pope; 
he choice of such subjects being left to the artists appointed or to be ap- 
ointed to execute them, after they bave been approved by the commis- 
sloners.— From an anticipation in the Report of T'he T'imes. 


—@—— 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL MEMORANDA. 


M. Julien is in Italy, witha view to complete his opera company for 
the winter. One of the principat objects of his journey is said to be to 
endeavour to obtain Mdlle Hayes, which can only be effected by adouble 
negotiation, first with M. Lanari, the wel!-known impresario, with whom 
she has signed an engagement for two years, at the expiration of her 
present engagement with M. Merelli, of La Scala; and secondly, with 
the young lady herself, who has already refused liberal—indeed, what 
may be termed extravagant—offers from different London managers to 


and you will see her countenance beaming with inspiration. Converse 
with her of God and of the holiness of religion, and you will see tears in 
those innocent eyes.—Frederika Bremer. 

A New Sorrayno.—A young German singsr, of a family of high rank 
in Berlin, Mademoiselle Cruwell, is at present obtaining great success in 
Italy. The journals compare her to Lind and Pasta. 

Mr. Lumley the director of her Majesty’s Theatre, has arrived at 
Milan, and is endeavouring to enter into a negotiation with Mademoiselle 
Helena Angri, a very clever contralto, who has appeared for several sea- 
sons past at the Scala. Mdlle Angri has a fine, strong voice, and isa great 
favourite in Italy. 

Mr. W. Vincent Wallace has returned from Vienna to London, to take 
back with him his sister, a soprano of great promise, who has been sing- 
ing in Southern America with greateffect. Mr. Wallace had gone to the 
Austrian capital to prepare his opera of “ Matilda of Hungary,” about to 
be produced at the Imperial Theatre. Miss Wallace will appear as prin- 
cipal soprano in Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah," about to be produced in 
Vienna. 


Mr. James Fasin, father of the Royal Society of Musicians, died last 
week, at h 1s residence nearColchester, aged 85. 
a 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


The autumnal dresses are frequently ornamented with velvet of con- 
trasting colour, and demi-longe sleeve-pointed cuffs, fixed by a velvet 
neeud, and on the flounces several rows of narrow velvet. The form of 
dresses varies but little; corsages are always tight, ornamented in a va- 
riety of ways, revers brandenbourgs formed of chefs in guimpe, with 
buttons; a new style of guimpe trimming forms a series of leaves, imitat- 
ing oak, &c., placed contrariwise from the throat to the bottom of the 
skirt, increasing gradually in size. Among the newest materials for 
travelling dresses and robes de chambre is the chatoyante. A pretty 
novelty for walking dresses are those of cachemirs, with application of 
cachemire on the front of the corsage, and chatelaine in rich rosaces, 
pines, &c. &c. 

Bonnets begin to assume an autumnal appearance, capotes of crape are 
often ornamented with velours epingle. Capotes of taffetas are made 
with pinked trimmings, and neeuds of velvet inside, the deep colour of 
which forms contrast to the light bonnet. Negligé bonnets of fancy 
straw are lined with gros de Naples, and ornamented inside by poppies 
and tulle of paille color, with double bavolet of taffetas, pinked and 
simple newds and brides of pinked taffetas. Cocks’ feathers will be 
again fa-hionable, one half black, the other green, blue, or atiy contrast- 
ing colour. Another novelty are the marabouts and fullettes giacte, with 
the natural wings of insects, the various tints having much effect both by 
candle-light and in the sun. New mantelets are in preparation for the 
autumn; the prettiest are of casimer satin, and satin de Chine.—London 
and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 


———>—_. 


PRiscellaneous. 


Donizetti, THE ComposerR.—This eminent man who, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, has been for a considerable time past afflicted with 
mental derangement, is at present residing, under the care of his nephew, 
in an asylum near Paris. The following particulars, related by a friend 
who recently visited him, will doubtles: be read with interest :—“ The 


sing in English, her studies having been directed entirely to the Italian other evening we went to pay a visit to poor Donizetti. His nephew, 
schvol; and as the Italiaus themselves place her in the highest rank,| Andrea, an amiable young man, devotedly attached tu his uncle, is un- 


Mdlle Hayes probably looks forward to the succession of Mdlle Persiani, 
both in Paris and Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, a place which, if the 
concurrent statements of the Italian papers and private accounts be not 





remitting in his attendance on the interesting invalid. When we arrived, 
Donizetti was in the garden, seated in a large arm-chair. He held in 
his hand a bunch of flowers. His head was inclined downward; but his 


entirely false, her qualifications eminently entitle her to. Certeinly no | countenance was inanimate, He seemed, as it were, to be dreaming 
singer of the day, not even the peerless Jenny herself, has made any- awake. _In the garden, a little parterre of verdure and flowers is reserv- 
thing like the same reputation in so short a period. Two years ago she | ed for his use; and on one side there isa little marquee, into which he 
had never set her foot upon a stage, and now takes place by the side of | occasionally retires to shelter himself against the chilling breeze, or the 
the greatest names in Italy. “Catarina Hayes,” says the last journal re- | scorching ray of the sun. When we spoke to him, he gazed on us with 
ceived from Milan, after an eulogium too rapturous for this side of the | an expression of interest. It would appear that the sight of his friends 
Alps, which we therefore do not transcribe, “ é cantatrice che puo venire | created in his mind a feeling of sadness, for I observed a tear glistening in 


al passa temer, d’impallidire ai paragone.” 

The Gazette de Cologne announces that Meyerbeer is about to quit Ber- 
jin forever. The illustrious composer, it is said, has been hurt by an in- 
vitation sent to Spontini to direct, at the Opera at Berlin, some of Meyer- 
beer’s principal works. ae 

Mr. Charles E. Horn, one of our best native composers, leaves England 
immediately for the United States, having been engaged by the Boston 
Sacred Harmonic Society to conduct twelve sacred performances, and 
to produce his new oratorio, which he has just completed. 


ollocata a lato della Frezzolina, e della Madolina senza che la di lei stel- | his eye. M. Ricordi spoke to him of Italy; of his native city, Milan. 


Donizetti then half closed his eyes, and an expression of deep melan- 


choly overspread his countenance. He seemed to say within himself, 


“ Pity me! [am very miserable!” A. few moments afterwards, he rose 
from his chair, and we conducted him into the house. His nephew sat 
down to the piano and sounded a few chords. Donizetti then became 
more cheerful, and whilst his nephew continued to play, he marked the 
tune with his foot. This fact leads me to hope that his case is not so des- 
perate as was at first apprehended. 


The Marchioness Wellesley, accompanied by Mr. M'Tavish, is expect- 
ed to embark, at the close of next week, for the United States, on a visit 


Miss Dolby has refused an engagement to appear as a dramatic singer | 5, por family connexiona in that country. 








in Drury Lave Theatre, paper ig | to contine herself solely to concert 
singing, though offered, it is said, y M. Julien, the sum of sixty pounds 


per night. 


During Her Majesty’s late visit to Scotland, the Countess of Erroll had 


the honour of presenting to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in 
the name of her son, the Hereditary Grand Constable of Scotland, a 


Leopold de Meyer has arrived in Berlin, after immense success through- Highland sword, denominated a claymore. In virtue of the distinguish- 


out the United States of America and Cuba. 


ed office held by the Earl of Erroll, which was granted by Robert Brace 


The director of Her Majesty’s Theatre is preparing Spontini’s opera of | in the year 1315 to his ancestor, his Lordship is by birth the first subject 
* La Vestale,” to be produced early next season as a novelty, in which | in Scotland, and ia right of this privilege, on all state occasions where 


Madlle Jenny Lind will appear. 


tbe Sovereign is present, appears at his right hand, and takes precedence 


Ronconi and his wife have been performing at Berlin with immense suc- | of the entire peerage of Scotland. 


cess; his appearance in “ Maria di Rohan” and ‘I due Foscari,” was the 
theme of general admiration in that music-loving city. 


Accipent to Viscount Morpetu.—We regret to state that the noble 


First Commissioner of the Woods and Forests met with a serious acci- 


Madame Pleyel has made Brussels her residence, and is appointed one of | dent last week by a fall from his horse, which has since confiaed him to 


the professors at the Conservatoire. 
Madlle Carlotta Grisi has obtained a congé from the directors of the italian 
Opera, Paris, for a short period, to visit Baden. 


his room, at Castle Howard. His Lordship, we are happy to state, ac- 
cording to accounts received at Carlisle House yesterday, was going on 
favourably, and is expected in town next week* 


AccoucHEMENT oF THE CounTEss or CLarenpon.—Dublin, Sept. 28.— 


Une jeune dansease, Mdlle Therese Ferdinand, has recently appeared at At r few minutes before eight o'clock ; 
ght o’clock yesterday evening, her Excellenc 
the Lyons Opera. The French press announce her as one of the most the Countess of Clarendon was safely delivered of a son. y 


finished artistes that have appeared for years. 

La Hayes, the English cantatrice, has appeared at Bergamo in Belli- 
ni’s ‘I Puritani,” with the most enthusiastic success. 

A Limerick Prima Donna.—The numerous triumphs which the young 
and charming cantatrice, Catrina Hays (Miss Catherine Hayes, of Limer- 
ick,) has obtained at Milan, Venice, aud Vienna, within the last two 
years, have been, if possible, exceeded by the one she has achieved in 


Marrraces in Higa Lire.—On Thursday forenoon, the marr iage of 
George Granville Harcourt, Esq.,M. P. for Oxon, with the Dowager 
Countess of Waldegrave, was celebrated at Bellus, Essex, the seat of Sir 
Thomas Lennard, Bart., in the presence of a select circle of friends. 

From Punch. 


THE ARMS OF LOLA MONTES. 
*“ BAV ARIA.—Municu, AuG.%7.—LoLa Montes’ Heracpic Honours.—The follow- 


the opera of “ Maria de Rohan,” at Bergamo, where she is now the prima | ing royal ordinance las just heen puvlished:—* We, Lewis, KING oF Bavaria, &c, 


donna during the “ Grande Fiera.” 


hereby notify and make knowr that we have resolved to raise to the dignity of Coun- 
Tess OF LANDSFELD, Maria Von Parris AND Montez, of noble Spanish descent. It is 


The Grand Qpera at Paris opened on the 8th with “ La Juive,” in which | ovr desire also that she make use of the following escutcheoo. In the first field, red, an 


upright white swore (aufrecht stehendes blankes schwert) with golden handle; in the se- 


Duprez performed bis great part, Eleazar. The journals all state that his cond, blue, a golden-crowned lion rampant; in the third, likewise blue, a silver dol 
voice has entirely returned, and that he sings as splendidly as ever. His | phin; and in the fourth, white, a pale red rose.’” 


a was a series of triumphs; he was recalled several times 
u 


The armorial bearings of the new Countgss or LanpsFetp, the ex 


riug the evening, and honoured with bouquets, wreaths of laurel, and | coryphée of Her Majesty’s Theatre, have been designed, but we think 


interminable bravos. 


they are hardly so appropriate as they might have beer. We have there- 


A rehearsal of the first part of Verdi's new opera, “ Jerusalem,” took | fore made some slight modifications of the original, which we hope will 


place last week at the Grand Opera, Paris, and the choruses produced a 
most imposing effect. i 
Death or Mapame Atsertazzi.—With regret we announce the de- 
wise of this ouce favourite vocalist on Friday, the 24th ult., at the early 
age of thirty-three, at her residence, St. John’s Wood. She was originally 
a pupil of Signor Costa, in Italian singing, having received the radiments 
of her musical education from her father, Mr. Howson, a professor of 
music. She married Signor Albertazzi at sixteen years of age, and im- 
mediately afterwards went to Italy, where she appeared and sang asa 
mezzo soprano in several of the principal theatres, visiting Paris and | 
Madrid ; and when she increased in fame and reputation asa singer, she 
made her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1840, in the | 
“ Cenerentola,” since which she has appeared successively at Drury Lane | 
and the Princess’s Theatres. Her last public appearance was as Giselle, | 
in ; Loder’s opera of “ The Night Dancers,” which engagement she was | 
obliged to resign fro» ill-health, ending with consumption ; and we are | 
sorry to say, far from being in afflaent circumstances. A subscription has | 
been commenced among her friends in the musical profession, for the | 
support of her five children, who are destitute. 
Jenny's Gotpen Notes —The “ Swedish Nightingale” receives the 
following sums for nine concerts :—Edinburgh (one), 4002. ; Glasgow 





(one), 400/.; Manchester and Liverpool (three), 1400; Norwich (two), | 
1000 ; Brighton (one), 4007. ; Birmingham (one), 400/.; making a total 
for the nine concerts of 4000. 

Generous PRroposat.—We are informed that Jenny Lind has express- | 
ed her willingness to sing for the benefit of the fund now raising for the | 
purchase and appropriation of Shakspeare’s house, provided that the ar- | 
rangem :nt for her performance be made in some town where she has not | 
yet been heard.— Atheneum. 

As to Jenny Lind as asinger, she stands as high as any artiste of our 
time ; but as yet you do not know her in her fall greatness. Speak to 
her abvut her art, aad you will wonder at the expansion of her mind, 


prove satisfactory. In the first shield we have substituted for a white 
sword a parasol, which has been the weapon Lota Montes was in the 
habit of using to defend herself. When she was put up, her parasol was 
always put up at the same time, and in fact it has been the implement 
she has generally used in attacking her enemies. In the second shield a 
lion is most egregiously out of place, when it is proverbial that a tull-dog 
has figured in almost all the achievements of the noble danseuse; and the 
armorial bearings of the heroine ought not to be divested of that faithful 
animal. The golden crown is — represented by the golden collar, 
which is a far more significant emblem than the one originally devised. 
The golden link thrown upon the brow of royalty, is far better charac- 
terized by a collar than by a crown; and thus far our heraldry is much 
to be preferred to that of Bavaria. . 

In the chird sbield a silver dolphin is far from being significant; and 
we can have no hesitation in putting a flat fish to supply its place. If a 
crown is placed on the head of the flat-fish, the symbol Is quite complete. 
The fourth shield in the original escutcheon of Loia, is a pale red rose; 
but this is too allegorical, and a rouge-pot, which we propose instead, 


| comes down to the real thing at once. The royal ordonnance which be- 


| stows these insiznia of nobility on Lota, contains an order to every one 

to uphold her dignity under paiu of the royal displeasure. It is a good 

joke to call upon others to uphold the diguity of one who is always at 
| some freak or other to lower herself. 

There is an old saying, that rauk without dignity is nothing more than 

a tin keitle tied to a dog’s tail; and we fear that Lora’s bull-dog is sub- 


jected to this treatment when his mistress is made a Countess, but acts 
in such a manner as to require that she shall be contiuaally called to 
account. 


Security or France —Old Marshal Soult, in his retirement from the 
miuistry, has written Louis Philippe a somewhat waggish letter The 
dake has made his exit with a laugh. He says to the king—“ I will en- 


joy that repose amidst that general security which the exalted wisdom 
of your majesty has procured for France.” Such repose reminds us of 





the serenity of the Dutchman, who smoked his pipe over a barrel of gun. 
powder, innocently believing it to be eo much onion-seed. 


“THERE SHE LAY ALL THE Day.”—The papers inform us that the 
Great Britain is at present lying upon the gridiron at Liverpool. We 
hope it must net be considered to have been merely got out of the frying. 

into the fire by the efforts that have been made. We know there 
1s some difficulty occasionally in navigating large vessels over the bar, 
as it is called, but a gridiron must be as bad as a five-barred gate to a 
vessel like the Great Britain. Perhaps, after the heavy movement the 
ship has gone through, it may be thought desirable to let it have a few 
bars’ rest; and, if so, the gridiron is rather an appropriate position. 
A CONUNDRUM FOR THE SPORTING SEASON. 
Q. Why is a merry fellow liké a bad shot? 
4. Because he is the boy to keep the game alive. 





—_ ——_———E_ SESE 


Be evca TION IN PHILADELPHIA.—Thbe REV. J, G. LYONS, LL. D., pro 
4 poses to receive al.miied number of pupils, whom he will prepare for admission 
into the Junior Class of the University of Pennsylvania, and so tor the same standing 
in any other College. He desires to confine himself to the course set forth by some one 
respectable College, because heis convinced that he can thus labour to far beiter effect 
A | the branches of a sound English education shall however be caretully taught. He 
thinks it due to himself to sta‘e that he does rot adopt teaching suddenly or as a tem- 
rary pursuit, Asteacher of the Senior Classes, he filled for six years the second 
place in the Feinaiglian Institution, Dublin, a school of the highest class, fuunded and 
conducted on the —— plan by the distinguished Piofessor Feinaigle, employin 
eighteen teachers, and instructing atall times more than one hundred pupils of the firs 
respectability. or bas he lost by disuse the knowledge gained by such experience, 
During his residence in this country, he has been exclusively en aged iu the same oe. 
cupation, He now desires to settle porciapenty as a teacher in Philadelphia, abstain- 
ing from every thing which can interfere with his educational uuties. The certificates 
attached to this circular will show, when taken in connection, that he bas tor nearly 
twelve years taught with success a respectable course of Classics and Science. The 
first is a etier from the Rev. Doctor Hawkesworth, who succeeded the late Professor 
Feinaigle as principle of the Institution; the second, from the Bishop of New Jersey, 
at whore residence in Burlington, Dr. Lyons taught, up to the 12th of July last, a limi- 
ted pumber of pupils, of whom the Bishop's sons were two: tbe third, tom General 
Williamson of Baltimore, whose children, with Bishop Doane’s, composed Dr. Lyons? 
cla:s in Burlington, and who now reside in this city, that they may still pursue their 
studies ueder his direction, Dr. Lyons has secured, for the present year, a commodi- 
ous room in the house No. 173 Chesnut Street, opposite the State Hovse, where he is 
prepared to receive such young gouianes as may be confided to bis care. The present 
enh will end on the last day of June, and each succeeding one will begin on the Istof 
eptember and close on the 30th of June; with a recess of one week a: Chris'mas, and 
another of four days at Easter. For terms, apply personally or by letter, to the Rev. 
Dr. Ly ons, 98 South Fourth-street. 
Letter from the Rev. Dr. Hawkesworth. 

My Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in ackuowledging the great obligation which I 
owe to your learning and talents during the last six years that! continued at the head 
of the Feinaiglian Institution. In the classical department, and inthe instruction of 
the senior classes, I have ever found your assistance zealous, friendly, and efficient. I 
hav- known few ere beet general information derived from ancient a: d moderm 
sources, or a more thorough acquaintance with the more immediate objects which it was 
your province to teach. I also bear willing testimony to the integrity of your moral 
character, your upright principles, and your uniiormly gentlemanly demeanour, and I 
know none in every respect more worthy of esteem and confidence, I remain, my 
dear sir, Your taithful friend and servant, 


: Joun HAWKESWORTE, 
James Gilborne Lyons, Esq. December 22, 1838. 


An Extract from Bishop Doane’s Letter. 

The Rev. James G, Lyons, LL. D., a Presbyver of the Diocese of New Jersey, was for 
more than five years the tutor of my sons. I have never knowna teacher more capab 
more faithful, or more successful. I commend him in unqualified terms to unive 
acceptation. 


Riverside, August 6th, 1848. 
General Williamson's Letter. 
Buriineton,N, J. January Ist, 1947, 
My Deai Sir,—it affords me great pleasure to express to you my opinion of your ser. 
‘ices as ateacher. ‘I'he fact, however, of my cont acing my three boys under your in 
struction fora period of more than five years already indléaies It. You weli know that 
my home in Baltimore was abandoned to be near my children, so that th-y should re- 
ceive instruction from you. No teacher, with whom I have been a quainied, bas more 
skillin developing the facal ies of the mind, and in conveying knowledge and sound 
principles. My sons made the most satisfactory advaacement in learning under rour 
Judicious system. Superadded to your ability and efficiency as an instructor, your ge- 
neral lear: ing, conscientious discharge of duty, and gentieman-like deportment, must 
always commend you to the consideration of parents who may desire to have their sons 
good classical and scientific scholars. 
With the best wishes for your success, I am, very truly, your friend, 

Rev J. G. Lyons, LL. D. Jeo. W, WILLIAMSON, 

The following extraet from Bishop Doane’s address to the convention of New Jersey 
in May, 1845, will prove that Dr. Lyons, though ready to perform his duties as a cler- 
gyman, bas always carefully abstained from pledging himself to any thing which might 
conflict with his duties as a teacher, any thing, in tact, which could possibly compel bh 
to be absent uring the Lours when he should be at his post in the school room. 
_ “ Dr. Lyons continues his invaluable labours in instruction, and renders me the most 
important service in my parish without appuintmentor compensation.—He declined the 
office o' Assistant Minister. which the vestry, on my nomination, unanimously confer- 
red on him, on the ground that his duties asateacber do notadmit of his taking ihe care 
of sou!s.””"—EpiscopaL Appress, 1845, page 7. 

The originals of these documents, and printed notices of the Feinaigiian Institution 
may be seen onapplying to Doctor Lyons. 

Philadelphia, January 1, 1847. sept 25, 

AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &c. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged thi 

epartment of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Ln struments is too well known to need fure 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrangee 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive asupply by every pack 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their sterest tocall. 

N.8.—Instruction given in the art as asual. 


G. W. Doane, Bp. of New Jersey. 








RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ton 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernian, ..cccccccccccsccccsesevcesvccs «+++-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, -+-Capt Edward G. Lot. 
° «+-Capt. John Hewitt, 
obeseesiccccece o+eeeCapt. ChariesH, E.Judking 
Acadia,..ccccseses pdanveses oeccceserecescocccs Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Hatifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVBRPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847. Cambria, on the 41h Oct., 1847 
Cambria Ist Nov., 1847, | Caledunia, “ 19th Oct.. 1847, 
Cal donia, ‘* 16th Nov 1547. Britannia, “ 4th Nv., 1847. 
Britannia, “ Ist Dec., 1847. Hiberoia, “ 19th Nov, 1847, 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $:20. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidtor. 
Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For frely bt or passage, or any other information, applyto 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Ageni, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
(8 In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a core 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betwee 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being buiitg 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start nuader the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool and Halifax ard 8oston,sad between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now builaing are, ; 
The America batt | The Niagara} 
“ Capade “ Europe. 








oct 16. 


NEw YORK AND LIVERPOUL PAURE?PS—lbc Fropricwis vl we seve 
ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail 





see from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist,and 26the every month ; these 


ceed each other in the following order, viz. :~~ 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
York. L‘verpool, 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21,Aug. 21, Dee. 2 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, Ni. @ i ..4. a « 96, © 9 « gS 
Fidelia, VYeaton, “16, * 16, “« 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley . (mn « «Boe £ ene w & 
scius, Eldridge ‘ 26, “ec 26, “ 26 “ ll, “ 1), o pF] 
I. Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Aprill or F&* » Ff FB 
Ashburton, owland, soe * . “66 *e 2, ©¢* a 2 
West Poiat, (n) Allen, “1,” MH « I “ 2, * 96 + 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, “ec 21, “ 21 s 6, “ . “ 4 
Siddons Cc 4 “ 26, «¢ 26, “ 6 “ ll, “ ll, “ wp» 
Columbia, Farber, Sept. 1; Jan. 1, May 1 “6 « 6 «= 
Patrick Henry, Deiano eG * | “ 6 “« 2, “« i, “« 2 
8. Whitney, | Popham, “og «' oe se “ 2, “« 6, % = 
Tiew Vork Cropper, “« 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, Jaly 1 
Q. of the West, W house, * 31, * 321, os 3) e 6, sd 6, o''6 
Sheridan, Cornish, ce § & §§ & “i, «* @& * B 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 <M, * 6, «“ 
Henry Clay, Nye, “«“G@ «© |& @ © <“ 6g “on, * & 
Waterloo, Alien, “i, ** ih, “ 11 “ . «3s, * # 
Cambridge, Peabody, “16, “ 16 “ 16) Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, “, * ge, «“. 2 66 6, . 6, s 
Garrick, Trask, “9, * 9 ¢ 2 om Fe B 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov.1, Mar. 1, July ! « 16, eS? 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and = 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point dfs lendc : 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every descripto of stores 0 the 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpvol,...... soveccesecce $100. 

- ee from ** to New Vork,...... 525. saetie, Com» 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I. Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, vides . : 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHA Ms a 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiday, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
for st.ps Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
ss cas tas ’" §. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & wre mtn of on 
i West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Constiturto 

Agents for ships Queen of the West, had ae Ee ay SINT URNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liv -rpool, 


Agents fur Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 


GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soull -st., New York 
jal st CHAPMAN. BOWMAN, & CO Livernoal 
ACKETS FUL HAVRE, [Secon . Line.J—The stip- OF b> Line will bereatier leave 
New York on tize Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each “a . “te _ 
From New York, , or isth of Pat 1 190 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, #. Hewitt, master, a 1 of Feb. lone, and Net 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B Pet 7 G0 1 March, July, ant Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J: Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee, 
Ist April, Aug and Occ. Baltimore, E. Fank, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be fe. 
quired for comfort, The price ot ¢ atria PRES Sino Passengers pasts Bo ageee 
with every requisite, with theesception of wines aad liquors, Goords intended for se 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the e* penses ae 


‘or freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN. Agents 
No. 9 Tentine Buildings. New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, tiavra 
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LITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








ATEST FROM THE ARMY OF MEXICO. 


tt in pussession of the city, confirmed—Battles of Moleuo dei 
Conriagttietes. and the Gates of San Augastin and Tacubaya—List 
of Officers killed and wounded. ‘. nad thee 
teamer Fashion, at New Orleans, we have, throu e Picay- 

an Seadall's letters from the City of Mexico te the 28th of September, 

containing full accounts of the captare of the city by Gen. Scott. ee 

Gen. Scott was then in fall possession of the city after having foug 
two severe battles in the King’s Mil (Moleno del Rey) and Chapeloees: 
and stormed the citadel. Al — battles were very bloody, and, in the 

i -cending in the ex e. 
ee ee were killed, but Major Gen. Pillow and General 
Shields were both wounded. At last accounts, they were doing well. 
RicHMonD, aa * rt . 
ashion, Capt. Ingram, arrived at New Orleans trom Vera 
oun o~ on the 3 h, bringing dates from Vera Cruz to the 7th, 
and Mr. Kendall’s letters from the capital down to the 28th of Sept. 

The news is glorious for the American army; at the same time our 
losses are severe and the details of the killed and wounded heart-sick- 
ening. Thank God, says the New Orleans Picayune, none of our gene- 
rals have been killed, but Major General Pillow and or General 
Shields were both wounded severely, but were doing well at the last ac- 
sounts. “te 
“The Picayune says, we are not about to repeat the worst part; it will 
be found in Mr. Kendall’s letters; but we may mention, however, that 
Colonels McIntosh and Ransom, Lieut. Col. Martin Scott, Lieut, Colouel 
Graham, of the infantry, Lieut. Col. Baxter, of the New York Regiment, 
are dead. For the rest of the deplorable list of the killed and wounded, 
we refer to Mr. Kendall’s letters. 

In the battle at King’s Mill, the loss was seven hundred. a * 

On the 8th, Gen. Worth’s division lost abont six ‘handred men ip killed 
and wounded. In the battle of the 8th, the storming of Chapultepec aud 
the attack on the citadel, Gen. Quitman’s division lost three hundred ; 
Gen. Twiggs two hundred and sixty-eight; Gen. Pillow one hundred and 
forty-two, and Gen. Worth a hundred and thirty-eight ; making in all, 
eight hundred and forty-eight. Pi 

Sur entire loss since ‘Meaving Puebla, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
Kendall sets down at full three thousand. Another authority given below, 
mates it four thousand: and yet Gen. Scott entered the valley of Mexico with 
an army of only a little exceeding ten thousand men. ‘ ! 

The Mexican accounts representing that we were at any time seriously 
repulsed, are not true. t : / 

The Mexican loss is not definitely ascertained, but it was enormous. 

Gen. Bravo was not killed, but taken prisoner. We don’t see that 
Santa Anna was wounded. It is true that he has resigned the Presi- 
dency. Since his résignation, he has made aa address to his country- 
mneu. » 

Gen. Scott has issued orders to his army, congratulating them on the 
glorious victories they have achieved, and cailiag on them to return 
thanks to God thereior. He urges upon them the necessity of military 
discipline, with order and sobriety, to protect them for surprise. 

Santa Anna has retired to Toluca, fifteen miles from Guadaloupe, 
with the remnan‘s of his army, intending, it is thought, to attack our 
trains. f 

Many more deserters have been hung, but the reader will be grieved 
to hear that Riley, the commander of the Foreign Legion, escaped that 
punishment on some ground, and was only flogged. é 

All will be glad to hear that the American prisoners, Captain Cassius 
M. Clay and others, have joined Gen. Scott. 

I seud the following additional list of killed from the New Orleans 
Delta: 

List of Officers Killed. 

Major L Twiggs Capt E Merrill 

Capt A Van Olinda 
List of those Wounded, 

Vol Aide Camp Geo W Kendall 
Lieut Col John Garland, 
Mej W W Loring, 
Brevet Col J E Johnston, 
Capt J H Williams, 
James Barclay, 
C H Piersen, 
J Hungerford, 
Mirichelle Dauly, 
D H McPhial, 
Capt W H 8S Walker, J 8 Simonson, 
Capt Lunett Thos Glenns, J B Backentos, 
Capt W H Cowans, $8 Tucker, 
Capt P W Guthrie, George Newman, 
Capt 8 C Williams, Silas Cary, 
Capt James Miller, J B Magruder, 
Capt Jarvis Caldwell, J M Scantland, 
Ass’t Adj Gen Wm Page, R G Gale, 
Ase’t Adj A M Lovell, Moses J Barnard, and 
Ass’t Adj Gen W W Markell, Colum 8 N Tronsdale. 


Names of Officers Liberated on Parole. 
Lieut Davidson, 
Lieut Palmer, and 
Sixteen Privates. 


Col McIntosh, 

Major Cuarvaine, 

Major Waite, 

Major Geo W Talcott, 

Major John H Savave, 

Major A H Gladden, 

Brevet Major J ‘¥ right, 
Brevet Major A Montgomery. 
Capt R Anderson, 

Capt A Cady, 


Captain Clay, 
Captain Headly, 
Captain Smith, 
Lieut Churchill, 
Purrapeceas, Oct. 20—11 P. M. 
We do not see that Santa Anna was wounded. He had resigned the 
presidency aud gone to Toluca with only 500 men. Some say he is going 
to Central America. 
Herrera was at Queretaro. Most of the American deserters have been 
bung, but Riley was only flogged. i , 
Cassius M. Clay and others, joined Scott in taking the Capital. Gen. 
Scott issued the following order from the National Palace :— 


GENERAL ORDER. 


‘The General-in-Chief calls upon his brothers in arms to return thanks 
both in public and private worship, thanks and gratitude to God fur the 
glorions and signal triamphs which they have recently achieved for their 
country; beginning with the 10th of August and ending on the 14th 
September. 

“ The army has gallantly fought its way through the fields and Fort of | 
Contreras, San Antonio, Churubusco, Moleno del Rey, Chapultepec. and 
the gates of San Gastea and Tacubaya to the capital of Mexico When 
the very limited numbers who have performed those brilliant deeds shall 
have become known, the world will be astonished and our country filled 
with joy. 

a Bui all ie not done. The enemy, though scattered aud dismayed, | 
has many emall fragments of his late army hovering about, aided by an | 
exasperated population. He has again reunited in Puebla. Our numbers | 
are small, They are ready to falluponus. It will be to their advantage 
if we rest inactive in the security of past victories. 

“ Compactness, vigilance and discipline are therefore our only securi- 
ties. Let every sod officer and man strictly regard these cautions and 
epjoin them upon all others. By command of 

, MAJOR GENERAL SCOTT. 

Gen. Quitman was appointed civil and military Governor of Mexico. 

Gen. Scott levied contributions on corporations of the capital of $150,- 
000, payable in three weeks. 

An American paper has been issued at the capital already. 

PuiLapeLpPuia, Oct. 20—Night. 

The Union says that Col. McIntosh died of his wounds. 

The total loss, according to the Delia, is upwards of 1600 in killed and 
wounded. 

General Herrera has been appointed to the command of the army. 

Santa Anna ligs been denounced as a traitor. 





MR. KENDALL’S LETTERS FROM THE ARMY. 


TacusayA, Sept. 8, 1847. 

Ferenoon, 10 o’clock.—I have just returned from another battle field: 
one in which the victery of the American arms was complete, and on 
which our troops contended against an enemy immensely superior in 
mumbers and strongly posted. Gen. Worth commenced the attack at early 
daylight, and in less than two hours every point was carried, all the can- 
non of the enemy were in Our possession, an immense quantity of ammu- 
nition captured, and nearly 1000 men, among them fifty-three officers, ta- 
ken prisoners. 





For more than an hour the battle raged with a violeuce not surpassed 
since|the Mexican warcommenced,and so great were the oddsopposed that 
for some time the result was doubtful. The force of the enemy bas been 
estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000, strongly posted behind breastworks, 
and to attack them our smal! force of scarcely 3000 was obliged to ap- 
proach en an open plain and without the least cover; but their dauntless 
courage carried theas over every obstacle, and notwithstanding the Mexi- 
cans fought with a valour rare for them, they were finally routed from 
one point or another until all were driven und dispersed. The de- 
feat was totul. 

But to gain this victory our own loss has been uncommonly severe—it 
has been purchased with the blood of some of the most gallant spirits of 
the army. The 5th infantry has suffered the most. This regiment, along 
with the 6th and 8th, was engaged in the attack upon a strong work on 
the enemy’s right, and was opposed to such superior numbers that it was 
compelled to retire along with the others. ‘The celebrated Col, Martin 
Scott was killed in the attack, along with Lieuts. Burwell and Strong, 
while Col. McIntosh and many other officers were badly wounded. The 
worse than savage miscreants in the fort, after our men retired, set up a 
yell and came out and massacred such of our wounded as were unabte to 
get off. In this way poor Burwell lost his life. Fully were they avenged, 
however ; for within half an hour Duncan’s battery, aided by the fall of 
another of their works, drove the dastardly wretches in full flight across 
the fields. No one knew or even surmised the strength of the place; it 
was an old fort, constructed long since, and was one of the main defences 
of the line of works. 

On the enemy’s left, and nearer Chapultepec, our loss was also great, 
although not as severe. It was here that Col. Wm. M. Graham, as brave 
a spirit as ever lived, was killed; Capts. Merrill and Ayres also fell in 
this part of the field. The worder now is how any one could come out 
safe under such a terrible fire as the enemy poured from his entire line of 
works. Nothing but the daring and impetuosity of our men, who rushed 
ouward while their comrades were falling thick around them, gained the 
victory—had they once faltered, all would have been lost. 

The broken ground on the right of the enemy, cut up by deep ravines, 
saved many of Santa Anna’s troops in their flight; yet, as it was, our dra- 

oons killed and captured many of the fugitives. Large bodies of the 
Toxioen cavalry approached the scene of strife several times, but they 
were driven like sheep by Duncan's battery. 

The Mexican loss has been even more severe than ourown. Gen. Bal- 
deras, Gen, Leon, and many other officers, are numbered among the dead, 
while the interior of .heir works, the tops of the houses from which they 
fought, and the ground over which they fled, are strewn with lifeless bo- 
dies. Such was the panic, that many of our officers saw that a few fresh 
troops might have taken Chapultepec itself almost without a struggle ; 
but other than a few shots fired at that point from some of the captured 
cunnon, no demonstration was made. 

The Mexican prisoners say that Santa Anna himself was on the ground 
in the rear of their works, but left at the commencement of the rout. 
They admit that their eutire force was 15,000; it is certain that including 
killed, wounded, prisoners and dispersed, their 1.ss has been near 5 000. 

Many of them were regulars, the 11th and 12th Infautry Regiments suf- 
fering most. The commander of the latter, Colonel Tenorio, is a pri- 
suner in our hands; some fourteen officers belonging to the former are 
also prisoners, but the commander, General Perez, escaped. 

The foundry, in which several moulds for castiug cannon and other ap- 
paratus were tound, was entirely demolished, and after ascertaining this, 
Gen. Scott, not wishing to hold the position, ordered all the forces to re- 
tire. The whole affair, as a military movement, is severely criticised by 
many of our offcers. They contend that no result has been gained com- 
mensurate with the immense loss we have sustained inthe battle. This 
is a matter I do not feel myself qualitied to discuss, but it must be cer- 
tain that the morale upon the Mexicans, of a defeut so disgraceful and 80 


bus.o, is also dead. All were gallant officers, and their loss is much re 
gretted. 

I have already mentioned the execution of nineteen of the deserters 
captured on the 20th of August, at Churubusco, Gen. Scott has just 
signed the death warrant of thirty others, taken at the same time, and 
they will suffer the same fate in the course of a day or two. 

rom various movements, there is certainly strong reason to believe 
that General Scott will open a heavy fire upon Chapultepec, to-morrow 
morning, from not only his own siege guns, but from those captured from 
the enemy. Whiether it is a feint to draw the Mexicans to that point, 
and weaken other defences, is not known. Yours, truly, G. W. K. 


i ; Tacueaya, Sept. 12, 1847. 

At early daylight this morning, a heavy cannonade was opened upon 
the stronghold of Chapultepec, which was increased during the day, as 
additional siege guus were placed in position. The Mexicans returned 
the fire with great spirit, at intervals during the day, but with little effect 
other than dismounting one of our guns—I cannot learn that a man has 
been killed atany of the batteries. Several of the Voltigeurs who were skir- 
mishing with the enemy’s sharp-shooters at the foot of Chapultepec were 
wounded, but none of them severely. A 104 inch mortar was opened 
upon the place during the afternoon, and as several shells were seen to 
fall and explode directly within the enemy's works, it is certain that 
oe damage has been caused. A firing of heavy guns has also been 

eard in the direction of La Piedad, showing that the Mexicans have 
been diverted in that quarter. 

The New Orleans Delta’s correspondent gives the following account of 
the entrance into the city after the results and successes of the day :— 
Gen. Scott intended, on the morning of the 18th, to make a lodgment on 
the new Payo, entering by the San Cosme gate, and bombard the city, 
and for this purpose the balance of Gen. Twiggs’ division was ordered 
from El Piedad to the support of Gen. Worth.” 

On the night of the 13th, Santa Anna evacuated all his positions, and 
retreated from the city, having had more than oae half of hts army killed 
and wounded, or taken prisouers. Among the latter, was Gen. Bravo, 
with his staff, at Chapultepec. 

Santa Anna found that if he fought us on the 14th, he would hardly 
have a body guard left to cover his ictreat. 

Early in the morning the two culumns took up their march. Generals 
Quitman and Smith, at the head of their columns, entered the grand na- 
tional plaza at 7 o’clock. 

The column was formed in the p!aza by order of Gen. Quitman. The 
national flag of the vanguard of the Cerro Gordo division, while the 
command came to a present, was flung .o the breeze on the National 
Palace, and it now triumphantly waves over the Hell of the Moutezu- 
mas 

Gen. Worth’s command halted four or five squares from the Plaza, 
where Col. Garland was wonnded. 

Abont 8 o'clock Gen. Scott and staff, in fuli feather, escorted by the 
cavalry, came into the city amidst the huzzas of the soldiers on all sides. 
As he entered the band of the 2d dragoons, mounted, interested the star- 
ing crowds with “ Hail Columbia.” 

As the escort entered the Grand Plaza, the band moved the patriotism 
of the whole of us to a little higher pitch, by the good old-fashioned na- 
tional air of “ Yankee Doodle.” 

One of the first acts of Gen. Scott was to appvint Gen. Quitman Civil 
and Military Governor of Mexico. and Col. J. F. Belton, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, Gen. Quitman’s department embraces the following officers:— 
Captain F. N. Page, Assistant-Adjutant General; Lieutenant M. Lovell, 
M. Wilcox, und R. P. Hammond, Aid-de-Camps; Captain G. T. Davis, 
Secretary, and Mr. Levi, Interpreter. 

Throughout the 14th, and on the morning of the 15th, the Mexicans 





disastrous, must be important. They have uow (it is 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon ) returned to their positions; ard if Santa Anna was on the 


twist the whole affair intu a victory—on paper. It will not be the first 
time he has done this thing. 

Since I commenced this letter I have been out endeavouring to obtain 
a full list of the killed and wounded officers. but so far have been unable. 
Knowing the deep anxiety felt in the United States by the families of all, 
this shall be my first care. The entire loss in Gen Worth’s division, out 
of some 1800 to 2000 that went into action, will not fall much short of 
600. The Dragoous and Gen Cadwallader’s brigade did ot suffer so se- 
verely in comparison. What the next movement is to be no one knows, 
but it is thought the city will be attacked immediately. 

Yours, &c. G. W. k. 
Tacusaya, Sept. 9th, 1847. 
oe * . * 

No less than 19 of the deserters captured by Genl’s Twiggs and Shields 
at Churubusco, have been found guilty, and are to be hung to-morrow 
morning. ‘The miscreant Riley, who commanded them, escapes the pun- 
ishment of death, as he proved that he deserted before the war. He has 
been sentenced, however, to be severely whipped, to be branded as 
well, aud to wear a chain and ball in front of the army during the war ! 
A deserter taken among the prisoners at Molino un the 8th, was summa- 
rily dealt with. Itseems that he deserted from Monterey last fall, and 
a comrade who recognised bim, to save the trouble of a court martial, at 
once pitched him into the mill flume, and he was crushed to pieces hy 
the wheel! Another batch of deserters, who have been undergoing trial 
here in Tacubaya, will be hung in a day or two, it issaid. Most richly 


ground as is stated, and can find no one to lay the blame on, he may | 


continued to fire from the corners and tops of the houses, killing, 
some and wounding others. The artillery was first tried on them; but 

| owing to their unseen position, it was not effective. 

The rifle regiment and some of the infantry were then sent in pursuit, 
which force silenced them wherever they went. The Mexicans were 
very much mistaken when they came to engage the Rifles on the house 
tops. During theirrevolutions, they would fight in this way for several 
days, without doing each other mugh injury ; But the deadly fire of the 
Rifles picked them out from their hiding places where they least expect- 
edit, and made them very willing to cease so uneqnal a combat. 

Since our army arrived in the Valley, we have lost about three thou- 
sand men in killed and wounded. 

We have destroyed the Mexican army of over thirty thousand men, 
upwards of six thousand of which have been taken prisoners. 

We have captured 70 pieces of artillery, 27 at the battle of Contreras; 
10 in a fort at Churubusco; and 33 on the 12th, 13th, and 14th. 

The last of Mr. Kendall’s letters, dated the 28th, mentions two rumors 
with regard to Santa Anna, one of which is, “ That he had been taken pri- 
soner by Col. Childs;" and the other, “ that he had beén slain by Gen. Al- 
varez and the Congress of Puebla.” 

The following is one of the latest of Mr. Kendall’s letters: 





City or Mexico, Sept. 25, 1847. 
Assassinations continue. No less than ten murdered soldiers were 
found this morning in the vicinity of the quarter of San Pablo, and eight 
on the previous day. The fault lies partially with our own men, who 
straggle from their quarters, and get intoxicated atthe first Palquerta or 
grog shop ; yet the first that is met, even in this state, is set u n by 
gangs of armed ruffians, which shows that a feeling of revenge and hatred 





do they deserve their fate. 

The following list of the officers killed and wounded in Gen. Cad- | 
wallader’s brigade, I believe to be nearly correct. If there is any inac- 
curacy init Iwill correct it. It so happened, in the order of the battle, 
that the Ilthregiment were immediately engaged. The brigade of Gen. 
Pierce was called into action towards the close of the battle He lost a 
few men, but I learn that no officers were killed. Both Gens. Cadwal- 
der and Pierce behaved with the greatest alacrity and gallantry on the 
occasion. Here is the list of the killed and wounded in the brigade of 
the former :— ‘a 

We have accounts from Mexico, brought in by Frenchmen and other 
foreigners, to the effect that Santa Anna’s loss at El Molino was much | 
more severe than any one had anticipated. They say that during the af- 
ternoon of the 8b, no less than 1500 wounded men came into the city, 


ebtains against us, and that the frequency of the murders would 
prove that a regular system of assassination has been organized. The 
wire- workers ure very likeiy some of the priests and leading men. 

In my last, I stated that Col. McIntosh was sinking under his wounds. 
That brave officer died last night, and is to be buried to-morrow with 
military honours. He fel! pierced by two balls, whilst gallantly leading 
his men to attack the Casa Mata, on the 8th September, and his system, 
suffering under wounds received in former battles, was not able to over. 
come the shock. Yours, &c., G. W. K. 

Gen. Santa Anna has been proclaimed, by Senor Gamboa, with being 
a traitor to his country, having intentionally allowed the Americans to 
defeat him in every battle: and finally, he accuses him of having de- 





while the number of killed was over 600. The slaughter from the bat- 
teries of Colonel. Duncan and Captain Drum must have been terrific. | 
Santa Anna, itis said, would have laid all the blame of the deteat upon | 
Gen. Leon, but that officer, unfortunately for him, died. He has since | 
torn the epaulettes from the shoulders of Col. Miguel Andrade, com- | 
mander of the celebrated regiment of Hussars, accuses him of every thing, 





has thrown himinto prison, and denied him allcommunication. He must 
have some one to break out upon. | 


Tacunaya, Sept. 11th, 1847. | 
A small party of us have just returned from a ride over to La Piedad, | 
the head-quarters of Gen. Pillow. Gen. Scott was there, as also were 
some of his principal officers, holding a council as to the best mode and | 
point of attack. The result of their deliberations is not known, but it is | 
thought that the infantry will have some respite after their hard labours, 
and that all the heavier cannon recently captured from the Mexicans will | 
be employed in sending their own balls back at them. With their own 
guns, and those brought up by Gen. Scoit, at least fifty pieces of heavy 
calibre can be opened at any one point—enough to demolish any work 
the Mexicans have constructed in time incredibly short, and give them | 
a lesson they will not soon forget. } 
From the Puente del Hermita, which has been destroyed by the Mexi- | 
cans, they can plainly be seen at work on several fortifications between 
the roads of San Angeland San Antonio de Abad. These works are but 
little more than half a mile from the city, which is also in plain view. 
Shortly after we left, the enemy opened with two of their heavy guns up- 
on our pickets of engineers, and continued the fire for neor an hour. I 
cannot learn that they did any injury. On our return to Tacubaya we 
feund that Major Sumner and Col. Duncan had had alittle brush with 
the enemy’s lancers, near the battle ground of El Molino. Captain Ruff 
with his company of mounted riflemen drew a large party of the Mex- 
ican cavalry immediately within the range of one of Duncan’s guns— 
when one or two discharges sent them scampering off in every direction, 
Only one man was wounded on our side, but it is known that the enemy 
lost several in the skirmish. pany | opeued with oue heavy gun from Cha- 
pultepec on our men, but did no harm, other than frightening the inhabi- 
tants of this place half out of their wits. 
Lieut. Burbank, who was mortally wounded at El Molino, died yes- 
terday; and Capt. E. Kirby Smith this afternoon, of wounds received at 
the same time. Lieut. Col Dickinson, shot badly in the ankle at Churu- 





stroyed the nationality of Mexico; the honour and glory of their unfor- 
tunate city ; and of haying compromised in the calamity, all classes of 
society. 

Gen. Pillow is said to be severely wounded. 

We receive the following summary of killed and wounded, without 
particulars, from Philadelphia : 

Gen. Worth’s division, 140 killed, 766 wounded, and 27 missing. Gen. 
Twiggs’ division, 38 killed, 194 wounded, and 10 missing. Gen. -Pil- 
low’s division, 21 killed, 111 wounded, and 10 missing, Gen. Quitman’s 
division, 41 killed, and 267 wounded. Total killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, 1623. 

ee 
HER MAJESTY’S RETURN FROM SCOTLAND. 


In the afternoon of Thursday (Sept. 16), @ detachment of nine or ten 
boys and girls, the oldest not exceeding nine years, were taken from the 
side school—the school supported by Lady Abercorn—in a vehicle to 
Ardverikie, at the desire of her Majesty. The little band presented a 
very creditable appearance, although the outfit of each showed the great- 
est diversity of colour and pattern. Lady Abercorn ushered the little 
scholars into the presence of the Queen, and while her Majesty looked 
on, asked them a few questions respecting their education. The band 
was then separated into groups of three, each group containing one or 
two of each sex, when her Majesty took sketches of them all. Each of 
the highly-honoured children received a half-crown piece as a reward, and 
when conveyed from the Royal presence, an excellent dinner was given 
them in the hall, The little party were highly elated with the events of 
the day—events never to be forgotten by them. 

At Crinan, on Saturday morning, the sun and the clouds seemed strug- 
gling which should be the ruler of the day. Atan early hour, the sun 
shone forth with brilliancy, and was succeeded by occasional raw gusts 
of wind. By dawn of day, workmen were busily employed in com 
pleting the Lay vem for her Majesty's landing. By the time the 
Royal squadron ¢ ropped their anchors, the arrangements were completed 
Shortly before ten o’clock, a number of the country gentlemen arrived, 
evidently in haste, from their respective seats. We observed among the 
gentlemen present, Mr. Campbell, of Auchindarroch ; Mr. Malcolm, of 
Poltalloch ; and Sir John Orde, all in fall Highland costume; we also ob- 
served Sheriff Bruce, of Argyle; Mr. Campbell, of Jura ; Campbell, of 
Shirven, &., present. The weather was rather rough, and some time 
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She Albion. 


mail, fm 83d Ft to be Qurtr-Master, v Colborn, wio, exchs. 20th Ft.— 


was spent in getting out the boats; but her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Prince, the Royal children, and suite, landed shortly after ten o'clock. 
They were received at the landing: by Mr. Campbell, of Poltatloch 
At the landing wharf, her Majesty walked under a triumphal arch com- 

of heath and shrubs, bearing the inscription “ A. R. Bhea,” wrought 
in yellow marigolds. The walk to the Royal barge was laid with tartan 
cloth. Her Majesty, on landing, was most enthusiastically greeted by 
the company a ae Bey which, if not namerous, was, to say the least, 
respectable and select. Her Majesty leant on the arm of Prince Albert, 
who led the youthful Prince of Wales by the hand. At the barge, the 
Queen and Prince were received by Mr. George Burns, who deposited on 
the cabin table of the barge three sections of the Crinan Canal for the 
inspection of his Royal Highness, for which his Royal Highness was gra- 
ciously pleased to return his grateful thanks. Her Majesty was dressed 
in a grey cloak and hood, open Tuscan bonnet, and blue veil. The Prince 
of Wales was dressed in sailor’s uniform. About ten minutes afterwards, 
the Royal Barge proceeded to Ardrishaig, piloted by Captain Nicol, where 
it arrived about 20 minutes past 12 o'clock, after a saf> passage through 
the locks. The only parties on board the Royal barge, not immediately 
connected with the Royal suite, were George Burns, Esq., James Burns, 
Beq.. and David Hutchison, Esq., all of the firm of Messrs G. and J. Burns, 
of Glasgow. 

Thamuness assembled a number of the county gentlemen. Her Majesty 
took her seat in the carriage of Sir John Orde, and proceeded down to 
the pier, which was lined by a considerable concuurse of strangers from 
Glasgow and the Clyde, who bad newly arrived by the steamers. The 
village of Ardrishaig was decorated with flags, among which we observed 
the motto, ‘Welcome back again.” The rain poured in torrents, and 
many le who had come expecting to look upon the face of the Sove- 
sola bed to return disappointed. verything at Ardrishaig was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity and good Onin. : 

We have to correct a statement that has gone abroad (but which no 
one who knows anything of the gentlemen would for a moment listen to), 
that the arrangements of the Messrs Burns for the Royal party were a 
mere mercantile speculation. We may state, once for all, that the whole 
of the preparation and expense on the Crinan Qanal were merely a de- 
monstration of becoming loyalty on the part of the enterprising firms of 
Messrs G. and J. Burns and Messrs Thomson and Maconnell. Lord Pal- 
merston, at Ardrishuig, thanked Mr. George Burns for the admirable ar- 
rangements of the firm of which he is a partner, and for providing such 
a handsome barge for her Majesty. It mast be extremely gratifying to 
Mr. Hutchinson to know that the Royal barge, fitted up by Mr. Kay, of 
this city, by his directions, was approved by her Majesty. 

In the midst of a heavy storm of wind and rain, her Majesty took her 
departure from the Highlands, from Ardrishaig Point, on her return to 
England. 

he scene at Ardrishaig had a very different aspect from that which 
was presented at Dumbarton on her Majesty’s arrival in Scotland. Three 
of the Castle company’s steamers, which had left Glasgow early in the 
morning, were the only representatives of the splendid fleet of steam- 
ships and other craft which welcomed her appearance in the Clyde, while 
not a boat or vessel of any kind, save those belonging to the Royal squad- 
ron, was visible at Lech Gilp. 

The hills behind Ardrishaig were enshrouded in gloom, and the spirits 
of the spectators assembled to wituess her Majesty's departure se emed 
considerably damped by the depressing influence of the weather. 

From Ardrishaig her Majesty had no convoy, but a little beyond East 
Tarbet, Mr. Napier’s fine fast sailing screw yacht, the Fire Queen, which 
had left Glasgow at eight in the morning, and crossed Loch Fyne at Ard- 
lamont Point, came up and accompanied the two royal steamers to 
Campbelltown Loch, where they arrived about five o'clock. About half 
an hour after, the Victoria and Albert joined, and the Queen and Prince, 
with the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales, went on board the Roy- 
al a On Saturday evening, the town of Campbelltown was beauti 
fully illuminated, in honour of her Majesty's visit, while bonfires blazed 
on some of the adjacent heights ; and from the end of the new quay a fine 
display of fireworks took place, which must have afforded much gratifica- 
tion to those on board the vesgel in the bay. 

About four o’ clock on Sunday eer as day began to break, the ves. 
sels of the Royal squadron commenced lifting their anchors, and about a 
quarter to five they got under weigh, and departed for England. Shortly 
after, Prince Albert appeared on the companion deck, evidently much in- 
terested in the scene, and took aiast look at the Scottish hills, as the squad. 
ron worked its way out of the bay. The Fire Queen accompanied them for 
about an hour, and for half that time she kept abreast of the Victoria and 
Albert. She then dropped behind to allow the Fairy, so much famed for 
her speed, tocome up. Permitting her to get a little a-head of her, the 
Fire Queén-put on her steam, and p' her with comparative ease. The 
Fire Queen, which, like the Fairy, isa screw vessel, did credit to the 
Clyde en this occasion, having proved her superior swiftness by dis- 
tancing the Fairy, even with all her canvas set. 

Her Majesty’s sojourn in the Highlands, like her visits to her favourite 
retreat at Osborne House, has been almost entirely of a domestic charac- 
ter. The weather during her stay was of achequered description, and 
the frequent rain must have often prevented out-of-door excursions and 
recreations. The wild and romartic mountain scenery amidst which she 
has passed the last five weeks cou!d not fail to have afforded her much 
pleasure: and as she has seen itin all its various aspects, it must have left 
a deep and lasting impression on her mind. In the calm and sunshine of 
a summer or autuinn day, no scenery on earth can be more beautiful or 
more majestic than that of the Highlands, and the sense of its beau- 
Y and majesty is deeply and lastingly felt by the beholder. But when 
the mists and the gloom of storms and rains set in around the towering 
summits and grey rugged rocks of our heath-covered hills, they assume a 
oT! drear and wintry appearance, which leaves a proportionably 

epressing effect on the feelings and spirits. Yet both aspects are in- 
vested with features never to be forgotten, Let us hope that next year 
will see her Majesty once more in the Highiands. The visit now breught 
to a close has been marked by everything that is auspicious and favour- 
able. No adverse accidents have attended the Royal progress, and we 
fervently trust that the remembrance of the time spent among the bracing 
air and invigorating breezes of the mountains will be of a nature strong 
enough to induce her Majesty to return to them next autumn. 





Arup. 
War- Office, Sept. 24.—1st Drgn Grds.—G H Errington, Gat to be Crnt 
by p,v Yorke who rets. 2d Drgns—Lt Sir G F Hampson Brt, to be 
Cpn by p, v Pigott who rets; Crnt H PD W Lyen to be Lt by p, v Sir G 


—T Siddell Gat to be Vtrrry-Srgn, v Robertson, dead. 11th Lgt Drgns. 
—Cpn the Hon F J B Villiers, fm hf-pay 89th Ft to be Cpn,vC P Ib- 


bertson who exchngs; Lt G T Duncombe to be Cpn by p, v Villiers | showed that the ancient affections for the United States still 
who rets; Crnt R Dennistoun to be Lt by p, v Duncombe; W S Brink | (Loud cheers. ) 


ley Gent to be Crut by p, v Dennistoun. 

13th Lgt Drags.—Lt R H J Stewart to be Cpn by p, v Hamilton who 
rets ; Crnt and Adjtut T [rwin to have the rank of Lt; Croat S G Jenyns 
to be Lt by p, v Stewart. 13th Ft.—En H Hogge to be Lt by p. v Oakes 


who rets; R B Montgomery Gent to be Eu by p, v Hogge. 27th Ft.— | 


En J RH Becher to be Lt by 
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Lt M Turner fm 32d Ft to*’be Lt, v Patterson who exchs. 29th Ft.—En | h 


RJ Bvans'to be Lt by p, v Galiffe, who rets ; Eo J F Draper fm 39th Ft 
to be.Ka, v B 5 ‘ 
32d Ft-Lt W Patterson fm the 20th Ft to be Lt v Tarner who exchs 
33d Ft.—tatf-Surg of the Second Class, J T O Johnston, M D to be Surg, 
v J M Drysdale who rets upon hf-pay. 39th Ft. —H R Hibbert Gut te be 
En by p, v Draper, app to the 29th Ft, 48th Ft.—H G Bushe Gentto be 
En by p, v Johnson who rets, 54th Ft.—G Kinahan Gat to be En with 

out p, v Hall, dec. 

6th Ft.--En N Kendall to ve Lt by p, v Potts who rets; AH Dunbar 
Gat to be En by p, v Kendall. 73d Ft.--Asst-Surg B Swift, M D fm 63d 
Ft, to be Asst-Surg, v Foster who resigns. 75th Ft.—LtH M’Farlane fm 
hf-pay 49th Ft, to be Lt, v Pierce, app Paymaster; En O F Tyler to be 
Lt by p, v M’Farlane who rets ; A M Jones Gent to be En by p, v Tyler. 
33d Ft.—Qurtr-Master W Colborn, fm 3d Ft to be Qrtr-Master, v Cart- 
mail who exchs. 87th Ft.—Second LtH Lloyd to be First Lt by pur, v 
Patterson who rets; H Stephenson Gent to be Second Lt by p, v Lloyd. 
93d Ft.—J Webster, M D to be Assistant-Surg, v Smith appointed to 2nd 
Dragan Grds. 94th Ft.—Lt J M Hewson, fm 78th Ft, to be )’aymaster, v 
M’ Alpin, dec. 

Ceylon gn BN G Cochrane to be Lt-Col by p, v Tranchell who 
retires; Cpn W T Layard to be Maj by p, v Cochrane; Lt W CO Vander- 
spar to be Cpn by pur, v Layard: Second Lt A J D Smith to be First 
Lieut by pur, v Vanderspar; AC K Lock Gent to be Second Lieut by p, 
v Smith, 

Unattached.—Brevt-Mjr W White fm Cpn hf-pay unattchd, Town Mjr 
of Dublin to be Mjr without pur. 

Oct. 1—1st Drgn Grds.—H Hamilton Gent to be Crnt by pur, v Wal- 
lace app to 26th Ft. 2d Drgus —Srgn R D Smyth fm 87th Ft to be Srgn 
v J Winterscale who rets upon hf-pay. 7th Lt Drags.—Second Lt W P 
Heathcote fm Rfl Brgde to be Crnt by p, v Bond whorets. Scots Fasler 
Grds.—En and Lt and Adjtnt F Haygarth to have the rank of Lt and Cpa; 
Cpn the Hon R Charteris fm Rf Brgde to be Lt and Cpn, v Rushbrooke 
whoexchs. 7th Regt of Ft.—Quarter-Master Srgnt J Hogan to be Quar- 
ter-Mstr, v J Ledsam who rets on hf-pay. 10th Ft.—Lt-Gen Sir T M’- 
Mahon Brt and K C B fm 94th Ft to be Clnl, v Gen Sir J Lambert GC B, 
dec, 17th Ft.—Cpn W Reader fm 3d West India Regt to be Cpn, v 
Prendergast who exchs. 

20:h Ft.—W H M’Neill Gent to be Eu by p, v Hebdin who rets ; Staff- 
Srgn of Scnd Class I A Blake, M B to be Sarg, v Fishbourne, who ex*hs. 
21st Ft.—Paymaster R B Low fm 53d Ft to be Paymaster, v Erskine who 
exchs. 26th Ft.—Brvt-Mjr F Whittingham to be Mjr by p, v Davenport 
who rets; Lt A F Wallace to be Cpn ye v Whittingham ; En C E 
Blackett to be Lt by p, v Wallace; Crat W E Wallace fm Ist Drgn Grds 
to be En by p, v Blackett. 33d Ft.—Mjr-Gen H D’Oyly to be Clul, v Lt 
Gen Sir H 8 Keating K G B, dec 

40th.—Lt R M Hickson fm the Ceylon Rfl Regt to be Lt, v Payne who 
exchs. 53d Ft.—Paymaster G P Erskine fm 2lst Ft to be paymaster, v 
Low who exchs. 64th Ft.—Qurtr-Master J Howes to be Paymaster, v 
Ralston app to 4th Drgn Grde; Lt J Sehrs fm hf-pay of 39th Ft to be 
Quarter-Master, v Howes app Paymaster. 8lst Ft.—Asst-Surg C F Ste- 
phenson, M D, fm 9th Ft to be Asst-Surg, v Schooles prom on the Staff. 
87th Ft.—Statf Surg of the Scnd Class W L Langley, M D, to be Surg, v 
Smyth app to 2d Drens, 

2d Ft.—LtW A Gauasen to be Cpn by p, v Stanley who rets; En C H 
E Holloway to be Lt by p, v Gaussen; W Drummoud Gut to be En by 
p,v Holloway. 91st Ft.—Acting Srgnt-Mjr J Paterson to be Qrtr-Master. 
94th Ft.—M)r-Gen Sir W WarreC B, to be Clul, v Lt-Gen Sir T M’Mahon 
Brt and K C B, app to 10th Ft. Rfl Brgde.—Brvt-Mjr Lt and Cpu R F 
B Rushbrooke fm Scots Fsler Grdsto be Cpn, v Charteris who exchs; A 
Steuart Gat to be Send Lt by p, v Heathcote app to 7th Lgt Drgns. 2d 
West India Regt.—En and Quir-Master E Kirby fm 58th Ft to be En, v 
Patterson prom; G R Caldwell Gent to be En by p, v Kirby who rets ; 
C J Patterson Gat to be En, v De Blaquire who rets. 3d West India 
Regt.—C pn T Prendergast fm 17th Ft to be Cpn, y Reader who exchs. 
Ceylon Ril Re gt.—Lieut R S Payne fm 40th Ft tobe Lt, vy Hickson who 
exchs. 

Hospital Staff.—Srgn T Fishbourne, M D, from 20th Foot to be Staff 
Surgeon of Second Class, v Blake who exchanges; Assistant-Srgn HJ 
Schooles, M D, fm 8let Ftto be Staff Srga of Second Class, v Langley upp 
to the 87th Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 24.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—Brvt-Mjr H 
R Brandreth to be Lt.Col; Brvt-Mjr C O Streatfield to be Lt-Col, v Grier- 
son retired on hf-pay ; Second Cpn F A Yorke to be Cpn, v Streatfield ; 
First Lieut A F H Decosta to be Second Cpn, v Yorke; Second Lieut 
Hon J J Bury to be First Lt, v Decosta: Frst Lt J Bayly to be Scnd Cpn 
v Catfen placed on seconded list; Second Lt A Mackenzie to be first Lt, 
v Bayly. 

The following changes, in the stations of the undermentioned regi- 
ments of cavalry, in Ireland, are about to take place, viz :—lIst (or fioyal 
Dragoons, from Cork to Cahir; 2d (or Royal North British) Dragoons, 
from Clonmel to Athlone; 6th (Eaniskillen) dragoens from Longtord to 
Newbridge ; 7th Hussars, from Athlone to Dublin; 8th Hussars, from 
Cahir toCork. Lt-Gen Sir E Blakeney, K C B, has returned to Dublin, 
from a tour of inspection. 

Gen, Sir J. Lambert died on the 14th ult., at Weston House, Thames 
Ditton, in his 75th year. By the demise of this distinguished officer, the 
Celonelcy of the 10th Begiment has become vaca.t. 


—@—— 
SPEECH OF MR. BANCROFT. 


The ceremony of presenting the newly-elected sheriffs for the city of 
London and county of Middlesex, W. Cubitt, Esq., M.P., and C. Hill, 
Esq., took place on Friday last, according to ancie..t custom. : 

A grand banquet was given in the evening, to which the principal 
monbbes of the corporation and of the guilds of which the new sherrtls 
are respectively members, together with the Lord Chief Baron, the Cur- 
sitor Baron, and other members of the judicial bench were invited, to 
celebrate the inauguration. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presided; and amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of the guests were the Marquis of Salisbury, the Lord Chief 
Baron, Mr. Baron Piatt, the Cursiter. Baron, the Solicitor-General, the 
American Minister (Mr. Bancroft), the Lord Mayor elect, Major-General 
Sir J. Lushington, Mr. Masierman, M.P. for Londen. 

The usual loyal and constitutional toasts having been duly honoured, 
“The Army and Navy” being acknowledged by Major-General Sir J. 
Lushington. 

The tollowing toast, “ The American Minister,’’ was responded to by 


Mr. Bancroft, who said that he had been allowed to consider himself a | 
F Hampson; F Sutherland Gut to be Crnt by p, v Lyon. 7th Lgt Drgs. | stranger (cheers), yet assuredly on that night did he feel himself least of | 


all a stranger. The cordial and kind manner in whieh the company had 
received the allusions made to his country by the worthy sheriff only 
revailed. 
He had on his right, in the person of the newly-elected 
Sheritf (Cubitt), the hon. member for Andover, and that town reminded 
him of his own home—of one of the beautiful inland villages of the United 
States bearing the same name. On his left he had been invited to take a 
friendly glass with the hon. member for Boston. 
Boston, in America. 


He was himself from 
(Cheers.) He had not yet seen Boston, in Lin- 


, Vv Reilly who rets; W C Somerville | colnshire; but he must say that it must be a very handseme town if it | 
Gat to be En by p, v Becher. 56th Ft.—C E Eustace Gat to be En by p, | eclipsed the town of the same name in New England. 
v Duncan whose apptmnt has been cancelled. 60th 't.—Second Lt F | that hon. gentleman surrounded as he was—when he found that he en- | 


Dawson to be Frst Lt without p, v Armstrong, dec ; En G Clarke fm 50th | joyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens—he could not but think that | 
perhaps the bon. member for Boston might still be Lord Mayor of Lon. | 
72d Ft.—Asst-Surg E W Gray, M D fm 81st Ft to be Surg, vy Dambreck | don. He came to the city of London, and was proud of being there. He | 


Ft to be Second Lt, v Dawson. 


rom on the Staff. 94th Ft.—Lt A C Meik to be Cpn without p, v Jones 
ec: Eo R T Hearn to be Lt v, Meik; En H R Browne fm 9th Ft, to 
be En,v Hearn. RA Brgde—Mjr A J Lawrence to be Lt-Col without 
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sauntered about the streets in search of the haunts of Shakspeare; he 
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When he saw | 


sauntered about in search of the haunts of the mighty John Milton; he | 


looked for the cradle of Pope! he wandered in search of the streets in 
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to be satisfactory ; indeed there jis no doubt that the house o 

ave stopped, or that it will pone pa its business, Snenieens. 
Garney and Co. publicly denied the truth of the current insinuation that 
Liseg bal obtained or sonst for aid to) maintain their house: and in con- 
nexion with the failure of Messrs. Reid, Irving and Co., it was authorita- 
tively announced that Mesers. Baring and Co. would interfere to protect 
the bills drawn on the former firm, by the City Bank of New Orleans 
and Messrs. Glyn and Co. will protect the drafts of the Bank of Char- 
am while another House will protect those of the Louisiana State 

The last week has, however, exceeded sny former one in the present 
money panic for the number and severity of the commercial dinaans 
which have occurred. In London, on Saturday, tae house of Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co. were compelled to suspend payment ; their liabilities 
are estimated at £60,000, but there are strong grounds for believing in the 
ultimate solvency of the firm. On Tuesday, Messrs. Perkins, Schlusser 
and Mallens, in the India trade, failed with liabilities amounting to abeut 
L 250,000. Thir was followed on Wednesday by the suspension of Mesers 
Fry, Griffith and Co., extensive indigo and Colonial brokers, the amount 
of liabilities not ascertained, but stated to be very heavy. The firm of 
Messrs. Lyall, Brother and Co. stopped payment, their engagements are 
To these may be added several of smaller amount, viz. Viess. Cockburn and 
said to be L..40,000, but the house hope to liquidate all demands upon tuem. 
Co., the army agents, Mesers M. L. Bensusan and Co., in the ogadore 
and Morocco trade; Messrs Samuel Philips and Co., in the East India 
trade ; Messrs, Alexander M'Donald aad Co., Saltpetre merchants; and 
Messrs, Johu Shewel' and Co., of the Stock Exchange, who were de‘aul 
ters on the share account, but whose profits on the next Consol account 
will fully cover their losses. 

Theprovinees have begun to exhibit symptoms of their sympathy with 
the metropolis. In this town, the suspension of the firm of Messrs. Wat- 
son Brothers and Co., on the 29th ult. in the Mexican trade, was followed 
by the stoppage of Messrs. Burt, Watson and Co., of Manchester, and the 
house of Burt, Watson and Bart, Leeds. Mr. William Atherton, of Liv- 
erpool, an extensive speculator in shares, sagar,and cotton, followed next 
his liabilities are said to reach 300,000/, againet which a heavy value of 
poperty is pledged. On the 27th, the stoppage of Mr. John Alfred Arm- 
strong, cotton dealer ; Mr. James Guest, spinner and manufacturer, «nd 
Messrs. Stocks and Tait, bleachers, were announced on the Exchange, 
in Manchester ; on the 28th the failures of Messrs. E. M. Cooper and Co., 
commission agente and East India merchants; and of F. H. Glover 
a merchant trading to Portugal and Gibraltar, were added to the list. 
On the 29th, the failure of Mr. Edward Potter, yarn dealer, was announc- 
ed; Messrs. Birley, Corrie and Co., temporarily suspended payments, 
but will carry on their business ; and several) minor houses in Manches- 
ter have yielded to the pressure. Six or seven failures have also occur- 
red in Glasgow, including the firm of Messrs. Reid, Robertson and Co., 
and which last chietly falls upon Manchester. 

The only additional firms of any moment which have given way in 
Liverpool, are those of Messrs. Steel and Co., Canadian merchants, and 
Mr. William Maury, American merchant; Lake, Calrow and Co., Cal- 
cutta merchants. Rumour, however, is busy with the names of six oF; 
seven other honses in this town, and confidence is serious y shaken. 

The Dublin Mercantile Advertiser announces that the firm of Mergin 


{and Molioy, cattle dealers ia Smithfield, bas stopped payment. That 


firm has been for some years in the export ofcattle to Liverpool, and, we 
believe, their transaetions have been on a very large scale. They have 
been in the habit of purchasing from the salemasters of Smithtield, and 
consigning the stock thus obtained to factors in Liverpool; and aceord- 
ing to the custom of the trade, the produce of the sales was remitted im- 
mediately after, and payment made to the salemasiers bere in due course. 
On Weduesday last, however, the firm were unable to meet their engage- 
ments ; their liabilities amount to 25,000/. The house of Mergin and 
Molloy was also engaged in the tanning trade. 

This storm, it is hoped, will prove too severe to last long, and will 
clear the mercantile atmosphere, although at tremendous individual suf- 
fering. Under such circumstances it is easy to account for the continued 
depression in cotton and other articles of foreign produce. In foreign 
wheat and flour prices have slightly receded during the last fortnight, 
but were firmer on Friday, and had adviuced a little yesterday. 

In the manufacturing districts the total suspension of confidence has 
rendered it impossible to transact any extensive busiuess, aad all parties 
appear determined cautiously to wait and to keep down production to 
the lowest point. The arrival of the Caledonia steamer had been most 
anxiously looked for, both in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. In 
the Metropolis on Wednesday afternoon, when at two o’clock the New 
York pores were placed before the merchants, great, beyond all prece- 
dent within our experience, was the number 01 those who assembled to 
obtain information. The accounts published in the United States res 
pecting the pregress of the warin Mexico, were read with the deepest in- 
terest by parties connected with that part of the western world. 

The Standard of last night remarks, that in the London Stock Ex- 
change matters have exhibited some extraordinary features this morn- 
ing. The pressure of money stock upun the market has at periods dur- 
ing the morning produced a difference of 3-4 percent. between imme- 
diate transfer and svounsst on the 16th instant, or nearly at the rate of 30 
per cent. perannum. Exchequer-bills are now sellers at 20s. discount, 
and no quantity can be disposed of in the house even at that rate. Sir 
Charles Wood, must, therefore, take into his most immediate most serious 
consideration whether this state of thingscan be allowed to go on, in order 
to maintain the integrity of the currency bill of 1844. For money, Con- 
sols commenced at 847-8, since which sales have been effected at 83 3-4 
and the nominal quotation is 88 3-8 5-8 although none of the jobbers will 
come to cle .e quarters nearer than a half per ceat price. The variations 
for account have not been quite so exteusive; the highest price after the 
opening was 85 1-2 and they are now 845-8 India bonds are quoted 10 
to 20 dis. — Wilmer’s Mail. 


em 


Summary. 


Aletterfrom St. Petersburgh states, that the emperor of Russia has 
ordered the banks to advance notesto all corn merchants to the extent 
of half the value of their stock.—The Wesleyan Methodists are about to 

et up a demonstration in Manchester, to celebrate the return to par 
iament of two of their body.—A further augmentation of the Royal Ma- 
rines, and the Royal Marine Artillery is contemplated soon after the meet- 
ing of Parliament.—The Paris Nativna/ reports thatthe emperor of Russia 
has summoned all his ambassadors a. foreign courts to meet him at St 
Petersburgh ; whence it is inferred that some great movement is in cou- 
templation. 

On Wednesday, a couct of Directors was held at the East India House, 
when Lt.-Gen. Sir G. H. F. Berkeley, K.C. B. was appointed command- 
er-in Chief of the Company’s forces on the Madras establishment. 

We are informed that the sum of L.10,000, mentioned by the Observer 
as the price to be paid by Mr. Constable to the representatives of Dr. 
Chalmers for the copyright is incorrect. The amvuvt will, to a great ex- 
tent, depend on the success of the publication. 7 

From Singapore we have received intelligence of a great fight between 
H. M. 8S. Nemesis and a fleet of eleven piratical prahas, manned by 500 
hands, and mounting brass guns from 9-pounders to Lelas, of which ten 
were taken, and iron guns, of which five, 3 to 6-pouuders, were captured. 
The conflict lasted from 1. 30 p.m. until dark ; five prabuswere taken, se 
veral severely shattered ; the enemy killed were estimated at 100, and 
wounded double that number. The joss onthe part of the British three 
men killed and five wounded. Mr. Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, was 
on board at the time. 


On Saturday it was announced that the whole of the notes which bad 


pv Beck with, dead ; Cpn WS R Norcott to be Mjr, v Lawrence; Cpn which Johnson loved to range. and of the thousand spots which were | been stolen from Messrs. Rogers aad Co., had by the latter firm been paid 
M T Doyle {m hf-pay 5th Ft to be Cpn, v Pollen, dec; Cpn W W Ste- | hallowed in the recollection of the scientific and literary world. He had | into the bark of England, the amount being upwards of 40,000/. The 
phenson fm hf-pay of Rfl Brgde to be Cpn, v Norcott; LtM M Ham- thrown himseif upon the hospitality of the former sheriffs, and had asked | robbery, it will be recollected, took place in November, 1844. 
mond to be Cpu by p, v Doyle who rets: Ft S Stewart to be Cpn by p, | to be permitted to be present at the highest civic solemnity. He wus The specimens of American copper recently exhibited here were offer- 
Sete ae rets; Send LtC HT Churchill to be First Lt by p, v permitted to see the Prime Minister of this country—yes, of this great | ed at auction, in London, on Friday, but the sale excited little interest. 
ammond; Second Lt E M Buller to be First Lt by p, v Stewart; J | and mighty empire, come there and ask of the citizens of London to per-| A mass of cyrstalized copper, for which the owner had been otlered 30/, 
Rowles Gnt to be Scud Lt by p, v Churchill; H G Lindsay Gat to be | mit him to be returned to the halls of the legislature. (Cheers.) That | was gold for7/ 3s. For the monster mess 30/ was offered, but it was with- 
Send Lt by p, v Buller. day the hospitality of the Sheritfs called him amongst them, aud he saw | drawn, the owner not chuosing to sell it under 1302. 
2d West India Regt.—Brvt Mjr E C Soden to be Mjr without p, v Peck, | in the banquet before him the practical working of institutions which On Saturday the Posta r-Genera! ordered that the letters of soldiers 
‘ é . P , : -— > aan Suturdi fhe st ster-Veneri Aci et i ' @eLUlEelTS Of 501 
dec; Lt J ID) Mends to be Cpn, v Soden; En D A Patterson to be Lt, v | had been secured by Magua Charta of King Johu, by which the citizens | Bp eer - ’ nat we . ~~ ar.) 
Mend 5! : mT a and sailors, bothin her Majesty’s service and in the East India Compa- 
ende. — were enabled to elect their own magistrates. The hon. gentleman spoke | ny’s, should be forwarded iu future at the reduced rate of postage whether 
Hospital Staff—Surg D Dumbreck M D fm 72d Ft to be Staff Surgeon | at great length, and elicited the most unbounded and sincere applause of di oli bea liat + nace ; tage or not. The fore rw rt te of aie ee 
of First Class, vy Murray wi n¢ r. ‘ nt » | his andi ; they were liable to foreign postag aS a S45 postage, 
ray who rets upon hf-pay ; J H Smith, M D to be | his auditory. a os lition to the reduc 
Asst-Surg to the Forces ‘ : , | | however, must be paid in ail cases, in addition to the reduced rate ot 
Brevet.—Maj M T Doyle of the Rf Brgde, to be Lt-Col in the army ; | THE FAILURES | British postage. — Globe. 


Cpn M T Doyle of the RA Brgde to be Maj in the army; Cpn W W 


Stephenson, of the Rfi Brgde to be Mjr in the army. 


Surg, v Wheeler app to the Staff. 


Appress To Lt..Gex Sir H. R. Pakennam.—On Wednesday, the 


P ) Up to the Friday of the week on which the Hibernia sailed, the pre- | 15th ult, a deputation from the tenants uf that portion of the estates of 
Sept. 28.—Ryl Regt of Horse Grds.—Crnt D J Baillie to be Lt by p, | Valent excitement in commercial circles had partially subsided, and con- | the Hon. General Sir Hercules Robert Pakenham, K. C. C., denomina- 
v Sir C Slingsby, Brt who rets; the Hon P Sidney to be Crnt by P> v | fidence began to be entertained that the worst was over. The affairs of | ted the Four Towns of Carngranny, waited on Sir Hercules at Langford 
Baillie. 2d Drag Grds.—Asst-Surg A Smith, M D fm 93d Ft to be Asst-| Messrs. Sanderson and Co. were investigated by a committee of bankers | Lodge, and presented to him a congratulatory address, on bis return to 


3d Regt of Ft-—Qurtr Master J Cart- | of which Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd was the chairman, and were reported | 


this country. 
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Se 
rimontat To Captats Forses.—An exquisite piece of workman- 
ship, ofocal manufacture, is now being exhibited in . It consists of 
an imitative harp in gilt wood, and is intended to form part of the nee 
to the Captain of the Jamestown. The frame is richl wrought, and sur- 
mounted by the Cork arms, and on either side pairs 0 American colours. 
The articles wil | be despatched this week with the piece of Plate. 
Father Mathew, i: is now definitively announced, will visit America in 


the spring of 184 ' 

The arrange .evts for the assumption of the governorship of Malta by 
More O’Ferra) late M. P. for Kildare, are now announced to be com- 
pleted. The lary is £5,500 per annum Mr. O’Ferall’s brother goes 
out as secrete y, the salary of which is £2000 per annum. 

Dr..Curran whose statistics respecting fever in Dublin caused moch 
discussion a tew months since, has fallen a victim to that malady. He 
died on Friday last, having, at the age of twenty-seven, obtained great 
celebrity in his profession. Dr. de Mussy, the Freuch physician, is near- 
ly convalescent. d 

The Morning Chronicle's Dublin correspondent says that from all parts 
of Ireland “ the accounts are most gloomy as to the prospects of the ap- 


proaching winter. tala boa sisi! ol poate 

; Nerthern ig says, the Baracoa, Cap wen, has just ar- 
Pr... pon port, having pA at a cargo of 2500 barrels of flour and 
meal, shipped by the Society of Friends’ Central Relief Committee of 
Dublin. 

It is stated that there are now 13,000 fever patients in various tempo- 
rary hospitals throughout Ireland. 

Acaicvttvrat ImproveMent.—A correspondence has taken place be 
tween the Lord Lieutenant and the Duke of Lvinster, relative to the 
proposa! of his Excellency to send out experienced agricultural lecturers 
to instruct the peasavtry in the best and most approved aystems of hus- 
bandry. In furtherance of that admirable project, the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Duke of Leinster have each contributed L50, and a special meet- 
ing of'the Council of the Agrieulteral Society of Ireland was to be held 
on Friday to vomplete the arrangements. 

The cholera is raging with great violence in Caucasus, and in Asiatic 
Russia.—The electric telegraph between Liverpool and Manchester is 
completed.—Marsbal Oudinot, Duke de Reggio, and one of the most 
celebrated of Napoleon’s generals, died at the age of 81.—The library of 
the late Right Rev. Dr. Marphy, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, has 
been valued by a competent judge at £25,000. The Turkish Government 
is about to discontinue all intercourse with Greece, and will probably 
comménce hostilities. —Mr. Alderman Hooper was, on Wednesday, elect- 
ed Lord Mayor of the City of London.—The husband of the Queen of 
Spain is said to pass his time in painting landscapes and playing the 
piano-forte.—A large number of Irishmen, resident in London, contem- 
plate holding a meeting to petition the Queen to allow them to form a bri- 

ade for the purpose of defending the Pope from Austrian aggressions.— 
t has been determined to erect in Perth, in connexion with the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, a cathedral on a grand and magnificent scale, at an 
expense of 69,000/.—Mr. Francis Brady, barrister, brother to the late es- 
teemed and excellent Mr. James Charles Brady, has been appointed Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland.—Two hundred and twenty-three persons who 
had nu seats in the House of Commons at the period of its dissolution, 
have been returned to the new pdrliament.—A funeral stone has been 

laced over the tomb of the Duke de Praslin, in the cemetery of Mount 
Poreediac No name has been inscribed on it. A large cross has been 
merely inscribed in the centre.—The number of vessels of various kinds 
built during the carrent year for the internal navigation of Russia amounts 
to 11,990, and their cost has been 3,982,165 roubles.—A farmer in the 
Island of Sandy, inthe Orkneys, calculates that the loss by shipwreck, on 
that Island alone has been a quarter of a million, in the las twenty years— 
On Thursday week, Sir Harry Smith, family, and staff, embarked at the 
Victoria Pier Portsmouth, for their destination, The Cape of Good Hope.— 
The block printers of Lancashire and the adjoining counties intend to 
present to the Queena beautiful specimen of their handwork—a piece of 
casimere 24 yards in length.—The Constitutionnel announces that Made- 
ma iselle de Luzy, against whom no proofs of participation in the murder 
of the Duchess de Praslin existed, would be shortly restored to liberty. 
The proprietor of the Gazette de France has been tined 3000 francs for 
gman an article on the occasion cf the murder of the Duchess de Pras- 

1u.— Messre. Henry Mahony and Jamas Sallivan, of Cork, have obtained 
the contract for supplying the troops in Ireland with fresh meat for the 
next six months. 

—p—_—_. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT CELEBRATION. 


} From the Express. 

The Cornerstone of the Washington Monnment was, with appropriate 
honours, on Tuesday deposited in its appropriate bed. Atan early hour 
in the morning, the streets were thronged with people, and the Park, 
from which the procession started, was not found sufliciently large to ac- 
commodate the multitude, so that a large number of companies and socie- 
ties were compelled to station themselves in the bye streets, and to join 
in the procession as it passed up Broadway. ‘The Grand Marshal of the 
day was Maj.-General nt pce me Pentz, who was assisted by Generals 
Striker and Doughty and Colonels Mumford, Mahony and Turner. The 
procession started from the Park, at 11 o'clock, and reached the place of 
destination at 2 o’clock. The distance travelled was about four miles, 
and the length of the procession, a8 near as we could ascertain, was at 
least two miles, reaching from the Park evento Union Square. It was 
divided inte thirteen divisions, and headed by the officiating Clergymen, 
the Oratorof the Day, the Poet of the Day, the Governor of the State of 
New York, the Trastees of the association, invited guests, the Cincinnati, 
the Mayors of New York aud Brocklyn, and members of Congress. Near- 
ly all the Societies of the city, with their officers, were in the procession. 
Many military compan es of the city were also out. Many of tue Odd-fel- 
low Societies aad Anti-Masons were also in the procession, together with 
a great number of carriages, with distinguished citizens from abroad. 
The chief of Police was out with his brightstar attended by his nine han- 
dred polivemen, who did much to preserve order throughout the march. 
But one of the most brilliant features of the procession, was the presence 
of the firemen. The varions companies numbered more than one hun- 
dred, accompanied by their engines and hose carts. The number of in- 
dividuals, tiremea, was about four thousand. They were neatly dressed 
with red shirts and appropriate hats, and many of their engines were 
very beautifully decorated with Mowers. They all conducted themselves 
in the most becoming manner, and by their manly bearing reflected great 
credit upon the several cities they represented. The tiremen occupied 
the rear ofthe procession, ‘hat they might take a sudden departure in 
case of an alarm of fire, and left the procession at the corner of 23d st and 
3d avenue, the main body having passed up Broadway to the avenue to 
Hamilton Square. 

But the must beautiful and attractive part of the procession was that 
oceupied by a triumphal chariot, drawn by six horses, and guarded by a 
small corps of Continentalers, The car was canopied with American 


flags, at the top of which was the body of an eagle. The car was occu- 
pied by thirteen little girls, beautifully clothed in white, and crowned 
with flowers; and in the centre of the car wasa marble bust of Washing 


ton. 
The spectators who lined Broadway might have been counted by 
thousands, ‘They covered the sidewalks, tilled all the stoops, and cover- 


ed the roofs of the Louses, from every prominent one of which was dis- 
played the American flag. All along the Third avenue, on either side, 
Was a string of carriages, filled with spectators beholding the pageaut 
&3 it passed. ¥ 

The spot sele ‘ted for the evection of the monument is the summit of a 
handsome hillin Hamilton Square. It commands a fine prospect of the 
surrounding country, and looks directly down upon the city. At thetime ! 
of the performance of the ceremony, the churen spires and domes of the 
city presented a very beautiful appearance, for the delightful Indian sum- 
mer had throwu his veil of m igic loveliness upon the entire scene. And 
this prospect was reudered peculiarly interesting by the truly astonishing | 
cCoucourse of human beings spread out in every direction. “We dare vot 
€stimate the number of people present, but we should not be surprised | 
to hear the number rated at 100,000, 

The coruer stoue is composed of two blocks of granite about six fect 
square, and iy a cavity between them was deposited a leaden box con: | 
taining the names of many celebrated characters, and a great variety of 
public documents, altogether to numerous too mention on this occasion. | 
Vu the top of the stone wus deposited a marble slab with the following 
mscriptions 

“ This corner stone of a monument to the memory of George Washing- 
to | was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 19th day ‘of October, 
1847 ,—the unniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to General 


Washington ot Yorktown, 1781, under the auspices and direction of the 
Washington Monument Association of the City of New York, [And the 
Trustees of the Association followed. } This section of the foundation 
was laid by the gratuitous contribution of materials and labour.” 





| star-spangled banuer which was first hoisted in the es ho New York by 





| cult to pay, and the return of the government loans of last winter still 
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Over the slatform on which the ker stood, waved the identical. 


Washington, November 25th, 1783. Sixty-two years 
then, and still it proudly wavea. ° 

In front of the platform were stationed two English cannon, one of 
which was taken at the battle of Yorktown, and the other at Princeton; 
they were guarded by the “’76 veteran corps,” and while the procession 
was approaching the ground were frequently fired. In the rear of the 
snag were arranged a large number of tents, which were occupied 

y a portion of the military, giving the hill quite a warlike appearance. 
Beautiful flags, too, were waving from every part of the hill. 

On approaching the square, the procession marched completely round, 
in regular order, and from the platform presented a most magnificent 
array: The various bands of music filled the air with martial melody, 
the principal tunes being “ Hail Columbia” and “‘ Yankee Duodle.” 

On the laying of the corner stone, by his Excellency Governor Young, 
assisted by Governor Harris, of R. I., the Rev. Dr. Vermilye offered a 
brief and appropriate prayer. An Ode, written at the request of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, by General George P. Morris, was then sung to 
the tune of Old Hundred, by the several music societies in attendance. 

Chief Justice Jones was then introduced to the assembly, and delivered 
his address, for even an abstract of which we regret that we have not 
room this morning. {udeed the venerable orator had not proceeded a 
great way before the surrounding noise became so uproarious that it was 
concluded that it was utterly useless for him to proceed. The orator 
made a second effort to proceed. but was finally compelled to yield to the 
force of circumstances and ceased speaking. 

Two other addresses were to have been delivered by G. W. Custis, 
Eoeq., and J. C, Hart, Esq., but it was concluded to dispense with them, 
not only on account of the very great noise, but for the reason that the 
night was rapidly approaching. The next step was the singing of an 
original quartette, by four young gentlemen, who styled themselves the 
“ Apollo Brothers.” 

At the conclusion of the song, the exercises were considered as ended, 
and the multitude began to disperse. And so ended the Washington 
Mcnument celebration, so far as Hamilton square was concerned. 


ve passed since 





MARRIED. on Thursday, October 2ist, atthe church of the Ascension, ny the Res. 
Dr. J. M | Waingright, Mr. WILLIAM G. REID to AGNES MATILDA CLARK, 
daughter of the Hon. Aaron Clark, all of this city. 

On the 2\st inst., at Astoria, L.I. by the R+v. Dr Knox, WILLIAM WOOD, Exsgq.. 
(f.rmerly of Liverpool) to MARGARET, daughter of J. V. H. Lawrence, Esq 
woe on jthe 10th inst, ROBERT CODD, Esq., Banker, to Mies JAIWE 





xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4. a 109 1-2. 
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PB ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1847. 





By the Cunard steamer Cambria, we have cur London files to the 5th 
just. The Missouri, French steamer, had, a few hours previously, brought 
us intelligence to the Ist. 

The political aspect of things on the Continent of Europe is more tran- 
quil, except that a storm seems brewing in Switzerland, which must, we 
fear, end in much bloodshed. From Italy there is nothing in addition to 
the last advices that increases alarm, and hopes are entertained that 





Austria will withdraw her troops trom Ferrara. The dysentery, which 
is prevailing among them, will furnish the cabinet of Vienna with a 
plausible reason for doing so. Austria, indeed, has the right to occupy 
the citadel of Ferrara by the treaty of Vienna, and the offence has con- 
sisted in occupying the gates and other parts of the city. We are quite 
confident that if France and England will forget for a moment their 
Spanish dispute, and act in concert on the Italian question, hostilities in 
that peninsula will be avoided, for the Austrian is a peacefully inclined 
government, and will not hastily rekindle the flames of war. 

The Queen has returned from Scotland improved in health; but the 
weather was most unfavourable during her sojourn in the Highlands. | 
Her Majesty, however, braved it, and frequently went out in defiance of | 
rain and mists—Scotch mists, too, be it remembered—which, proverbial- 
ly, “wet an Englishman through.” She landed at Fleetwood, a new 
sea-port in Lancashire, and was there, as everywhere, received with joy- 
fal acclamations by the people. The passage dgwu to Fieetwood was 
most tempéstuous, so much go, that in defiance ofall ner nautical heroism, 
she was obliged to seek shelter forthe night in one of the intermediate 





{ 
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million sterling. Two regiments of Queen’s troops will be dispensed 
with. 

The report of a: projected marriage between the Duke of Wellington 
and Miss Burdett Coutts seems to have received its guictus from the 
Morning Post, a paper generally well informed in relation to the move. 
ments of the aristocracy. By this journal the whole story is pronounced 
to be a mere fable, and it furthermore announces the departare of Miss 
Coutts for Paris. : ; 

Lieut. Munro, convicted of murder for killing his brother-in-law, Col. 
Fawcett, in a duel, has received a mitigation of his sentence from the 
clemency of his sovereign. Her Majesty has commuted the sentence of 
death to one year’s imprisonment in Newgate. Mr. Munro has express- 
ed deep gratitade to the Queen for this act of royal mercy: 

The pecuniary affairs of the Duke of Buckingham have attracted much 
attention. The debts of the noble Duke exceed £1,700,000, and execu- 
tions have been issued for the purpoee of taking the personal effects, 
such as plate, furniture, pictures, &c.; of this last species of property 
the Duke possesses some of the finest collections in the country. The 
Duke has always been the firm supporter of the agricultural interest of 
the Kingdom, and is emphatically known as the “ farmer's friend.” As 
Marquis of Chandos, before succeeding to the dukedom on the death of 
his father, he was the author of the celebrated £50 tenant at will clause 
in the Reform Bill, which clause he carried, and which proves to be one 
ef the most conservative parts of that important act of Parliament. The 
embarrassments of the Duke do not arise from any extravagance of his 
own ; the title and estates came into his hands burthened with the debts 
of his predecessors, and which have so accumulated that a large portion 
of the rents of the vast estates is eaten up in payment of interest. As 
most of the landed property is entailed, a sale cannot be effected except by 
the joint act of the Duke and his son, the present Marquis of Chandos. 
The concurrence of the heir to this necessary sacrifice is obtained, and a 
portion of the estates will be disposed of to relieve the rest from embar- 
rassment. ‘Ihe conduct of the young Marquis is represented to have 
been most filial and generous. 

That terrible scourge, the Asiatic Cholera, is again, we fear, about to 
commit itsravagesin Europe. That it has been making its way for some 
time past to the north is well known, and that it has reached the interior 
of Russia is equally certain. It is now reported to have exhibited iteelf 
at Warsaw. In the absence of war, pestilence and famine have been 
the common lot of hamanity in all ages, and our order does not seem to 
be exempt from the fatal dispensation. 

A partial change has taken place in the French cabinet. The venerable 
Marsha! Soult has resigned as President of the Council, and has been 
succeeded by M.Guizot. The retirement of the Marshal was solicited 
by himself in a letter to the King, “‘ full of dignity and patriotism,” as 
it is expressed by the Moniteur, in which the veteran stated that he had 
been in the service of his country sixty-three years, and therefere ham- 
bly asked for that repose which his services entitled him to. The King 
expressed deep regret at parting with so faithful and able a councillor, 
and conferred on him the rank of Marshal-General of France. This was 
done for the celebrated Marshal Turenne, in 1660, and for Marshal Vil- 
lars, in 1732. Marshal Soult enjoys the title of Duke of Dalmatia, con- 
ferred on him by Napoleon. The Duke d’Aumale, son of the King, has 
been appointed Governor-General of Algeria, which has given much of- 
fence to the troops, who demanded the appointment for one of the 
veteran leaders of the army. 





Mezico.—The intelligence from the seat of war is confirmatory of all 
the previous intelligence received. Santa Anna has departed from the 
city, taking what few troops he could collect; and the government have 
emigrated to a place of supposed safety. Gen. Scott has obtained full 
possession of the Capital, but at a great cost of life to his army. His army, 
nevertheless, has been victorious on every occasion, aud have performed 
prodigies of valour, but a small army in a large city is by no means in a 
place of safety. Demoralization is apt to ensue, if the troops be upon 





ports. Poor Prince Albert who commonly suffers almost martyrdom from 
the demon, sea-sickness, escaped this time being laughed at by his royal 
spouse. The party speedily reached London from Fleetwuod by rail- 
way, and have proceeded to Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, the usual 
summer residence of the Queen. 

Bat the all-absorbing topic is the deep and widely extended commer. 
cial distress. The failures continue to a frightful extent, and many of 
the most eminent houses are daily falling. We have given the names of 
the principal firms that have yielded since the last steamer; anda the 
last accounts the work of destruction was still going on. Of all the re- 
medics proposed, that which seems to offer the most expeditious and po- 
sitive relief is declined by the government, viz. the issue of loans to large 
and solvent houses who are temporarily embarrassed. Mr. Pitt and others 
resorted to this expedient with success, and we think Lord John Russel! 
could not follow a better example. Several interviews have been had 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer by various d»putations, but Sir 
Charles Wood proves inexorable. Efforts are, therefore, making to pro- 
cure the repeal of Sir Robert Peel's Bank Act of 1844; and an anti-gold 
league is forming. The object of this league is to abolish the gold stand- 
ard of Peel, and to bring about free-trade in money. Another remedy is 
proposed, and that probably, to a certain extent, will be acted upon, viz, 
to suspend payment of the Rail Road instalments in certain cases. It is 
known that many of the Railway schemes are bad and unprofitable, and 
consequently the capital laid out upon them is wasted and lost. The 
same capital applied to the relief of mercantile business would be pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects, but millions are diverte:i and abstracted 
from the current of circulation to be swallowed up in these disastrous 


good terms with the people ; aud constant assassinations if on bad. The 
loss of Gen. Scott in all the operations since leaving Puebla has amounted 
to between three and four thousand, a loss small in number for the im- 
portant services achieved, but large foran army counting little over 10,000 
men. 

What system of tactics Santa Anna will parsue is not certain. He has 
a force with bim variously estimated: and it is said he has marched in 
the direction of Puebla for the purpose of putting himself in the rear of 
his opponent. 

If it be true that the effective force of the American army at the Capi- 
tal be reduced to six or seven thousand, its situation is somewhat hazard- 
ous; but reinforcements are on their way, and we are assured by the 
Union that Gen. Scott will soon be at the head of 25,000 or 30,000 men. 

The prospects of peace are more distant than ever, for the obstinacy of 
the Mexicans seems unconquerable. We have given as many extracts, 
chiefly from Mr. Kendall’s letters, as we are able to crowd into our col- 
umns, but we have not room for the lists of killed and wounded and 
various other matters. a 

Canada.—The Earl of Elgia has given much satisfaction tothe people 
of Hamilton by attending the Great Fair and Cattle Show which has recently 
taken place in that rising city. The papers of Hamilton and Toronto 
are crowded with the interesting details, not only of the fair but of the 
banquet which followed.” His Excellency was present at the dinner, also 
his noble Countess and relatives. The speeches delivered by the Earl were 
most happy, both in manner and conception, and afforded general plea- 
sure. 

His Excellency is the ardent friend of agriculture, and distinguished 





speculations. A large public meeting has recently been held in Man- 
chester to take the subjeet into consideration. 

The condition of Ireland is by no means satisfactory. The crops gene- 
rally have been good, but the people have not wherewith to purchase; | 
they feel the loss of the potatoe, which has been but partially cultivated | 
thisyear. The true substitute for the potatoe when the latter is deficient 
is the Maze, for which art.cle it is suppo.ed there will bea good de- 
maud throughout the winter. The rates of all kinds it is found very diffi- | 


more so. This leads some of the patriotic to talk of repudiation. Meet- 
ings have been held, indged, at which it has been contended that the 
tenants have an inherent right to the lands which they occupy—and that | 
the landlords must permit them to remain indefinitely on their farms. | 
Preposterous as such arguments, are, they find many advocates, which 
shows the disordered condition of the public mind. 


The following paragraphs appear in different Buglish papers. The 
staunch Protestants of the country mast feel somewhat alarmed. It is 
computed that one-fourth of the British population consists of Roman Ca- 
tholics. 


. Dr. Wiseman has arrived from Rome with special despatches from the 
Pope to her Majesty 8 government, which have been presented to Lord 
John Russell. 

Dr. Wiseman is appointed pro-vicar apostolic of the London district, 
and it is intimated that he is to assume the title of Archbishop of West- 
minster, a step which is to be the prelude to the establishment of a Roman | 
Catholic hierarchy in England. 

The news from India is favourable. The whole peninsula now exhi- | 
bits such perfect tranquillity that large military reductions are about to take 
place, and a saving of expenditure effected amounting to upwards of a 





himself while governor of Jamaica in infusing an agricultural spirit into 
the people of that Isiaud. We wish that Lord Elgin woald take up the 
idea we have often thrown out, of the advantages that many parts of the 
British provinces would derive from turning attention to the Dairy capa- 
bilities of the country. The quantity and richness of pasture lands, the 
productiveness of the potatoe, carrot, &c., with hay for winter food, 
and the cold climate are powerful materials for making good cheese 
and butter—articles whichalway command a good price in England. 
In eastern Canada, and in the lower provinces where the wheat and 
maize do not come to such perfection as in Upper Can ida, the Dairy 


| prodactions appear to us of primary importance. 


We are rejoiced to see the Governor General with his noble consort 
thus mingling with the people of the country, watching their prosperity 
and participating in all that concerns their welfare and happiness. 

At the Hamilton exhibition all parties were present, and party politics 


became a dead letter; but we regret to see that the gentlemen who 
represented the Press were not propetly cared for. This probably arose 
| from remissness, but the public on allsuch occasions should remember, 


that bad as some of them may be represented to be, there is no getting 
on without the NewsParer,. -— 

Nova Scotia.—We see that some of the Halifax papers complain that 
Sir John Harvey did not select a person from the opposition party to send 
to Quebec, to confer with the Governor-General and the delegates on the 


| subject of the Post Office, &c. We cannot perceive the justice of these 


complaints. Sir John, doubtless, consulted his Council and took their ad- 
vice, and therefore acted in accordance to the principle of responsible 
government—a princigle recognized and adopted by that opposition. 
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But putting this cousideration aside, who should the Governor select for 
such an important task but one who is fully competent to its duties? 
That the Attorney General is competent in legal knowledge and general 
intelligence no one will pretend to deny; he has also had the advantage 
of perusing the instructions on the subject from her Majesty’s government, 
as well as the correspondence that has taken place with the Governor- 
General and the sister colonies. Besides it is a maxim with the opposi- 
tion of Nova Scotia, that all colonial administrations must be, to be effec- 
tive, exclusively of a party character. 

How is a Governor to be successful in the administration of his govern- 
ment if he is to be censured on such insufficient grounds? Surely the 
character of Sir John Harvey for liberality and fairness should sbield him 
from unmerited censure and groundless complaints. His conduct has 
always been honest, fair, and constitutional; and if a personso long tried 
and possessing the confidence of a liberal cabinet at home cannot com- 
mand the canfideuce of Nova Scotia in the matter of appointing a com- 
missioner to Quebec, who can ? 


A rine Sreakinoe Truxrst of silver has been presented by the cabin 

assengers of the French steamer Missouri to Capt. Ev. Dare y, of the 
British revenue cutter Daring, [ Halifax, N. S.] as a token of their grati- 
tude for the assistance afforded by him to the Missouri in August last. 
On one side is engraved a view of the Missouri falling in with the Daring ; 
on the other an appropriate inscription.— Courier and Enquirer. 


Opera. 

We were happy to see Madame Anna Bishop's name announced on the 
Park bille—for the impression made by her first engagement was so fa- 
vourable, that we could not but anticipate much delight from hearing her 
again. There has been a complete alteration in her company :—Miss 
Korsineki takes Mrs. Bailey’splace, and Madame Macfarren is an addi- 
tion to the troup; Mr. Reeves is substituted for Mr. Frazer, and Signor 
Valtellina is a welcome addition to the vocal force. 

Bellini’s best work, the Opera of Norma, was given on Thursday even- 
ing. Madame Bishop has conceived the character of Norma grandly—in 
the very spirit of the writer and the composer. Both in the acting and 
in the singing she displayed a thorough understanding and appreciation 
of the part, and an intimate acquaintance with every feeling and passion 
natura! to the exciting situations of the piece. The performance through- 
out was an achievement in high art which is always either the result of 
consummate artistic skill, or of the impulses of great genius. Madame 
Bishop is a consummate artiste, and frequent flashes uf genius give life 
to her elaborately studied creations, forming a combination which could 
not be ctherwise than great. We have been rarely so deeply impressed, 
as we were on Thursday evening, by her personation of Norma; we have 
seen the greatest living artist in the same character, and although there 
are some points in which she has been excelled, yet as a whole we have 
hardly seen her performance equalled. 

Sa the scene where she discovers her husband's perfidy: in the scene 
where she strives to murder her children; in her last interview with 
her husband ; in her closing scene“she excited a powerful feeling, and 
made a deep impression upon the audience by her earnest, passionate, 
and truthful acting. 

In her singing there was but little of that elaborate jioriture which 
some have maiutained to be her chief point of excellence ; but what she 
did in that way could not be sarpassed in brilliancy and justness of exe 
cution ; her sole reliance on this occasion was, the perfect identification 
of herself with the part, and the simple expression of the varied passions 
and feelings natural to the situations. In this she was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the audience testified their approbation of her merits by loud 
and repeated applause, She was called out at the close of the first act, 
and also at the elose of the opera. 

Her triumph in Norma was complete, and we trust that all who de- 
light in the union of great musical with high dramatic genius, will wit- 
ness the future representations of Madame Bishop as Norma. 

The part of Adelgisa was taken by Miss Korsinski; she is quite a no- 
vice upon the stage, but she shows great aptaess for her profession. She 
was very much frightened, but notwithstanding so great a drawback, she 
made a very favourable impression. The range of the music is somewhat 
too high for her voice, which must have been an additional trial for her ; 
but she had studied the part well, and made the most of it possible. She 
hae a good voice, the lower tones of which are particularly powerful and 
thrilling, and she sings with much feeling and expression. 

Miss Korsinski must take courage, for she has every requisite for rising 
high in her profession. 

The part of Pollion is an ungrateful one for a first appearance, but Mr, 
Reeves sang it skilfully and with animation. He has a good voice, sings 
in a manly and unaffected style, and seems to be perfectly familiar with 
stage business. We think him a valuable addition to Madame Bishop’s 
company, and that he will become a favourite with the public. He was 
very much applauded and was called out at the end of the opera to re- 
ceive repeated assurances of success. We must congratulate Mr. Reeves 
on the first impression he has made. We shall speak more particularly 
of him in our next. 

The chorus and band have been very much increased; indeed, no expense 
has been spared in the endeavours to make the opera worthy of the libe- 
ral patronage of the public. 

Signor Valtellina sang the part of Oraviso. His voic® is as fine as ever, 
and he sang with his veual force and spirit. He wasadmirably dressed, and 
altogether added much to the interest of the performance. 


Concerts. 

Concerr or THe Astor Piace Oreras Company.—A very fashionable 
but rathec small audience assembled in the Tabernacle on Wedaesday 
evening to witness the debut of some of the new singers engaged for the 
Up-town Opera House. The vocalists were Signorina Amelia Patti, Sig- 
nor Bailini, Signor Beneveatano, and Signor Sanquirico, accompanied by 
the entire Chorus and Orchestra of the above named establishment. 

Signorina Patti appeared on this occasion, we understand, for the first 
time in public. She was extremely timid, aud consequently could hard. 
ly have done herself justice. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of moderate 
power and some sweetness, and her education seems to have been well 
attended to, but from the cause we have stated—her timidity—both her 
voice and her education may be better than we imagine. 

Signor Bailini has a sweet tenor voice, extensive in its range, and pow- 
erful and well sustained on the upper notes. He sings with much taste, 
his style is smooth and unaffected, but as far as we would judge he has but 

little passion or energy. 

Signori Beneventano and Sanquirico are so well known that we need 
not give them a particular notice upon this occasion. 


Signor Marchi performed a Solo upon the Clarionette in a very pleas- | 


ing manner. His tone is sweet and equal, but not sonorous; he has a 
neat finger and his execution is good. He lacks passion, and his senti- 
ment has no force. The Clarionette is rarely used as a Solo instrument, 
for, out of the Orchestra, its range of usefulness ceases. 

The chorus singing throughout the evening was admirable in the ex- 
treme. The voices are well balanced, and each in themselves appear to 


be excellent. The female voices cannot be equalled iathe United Stater, 
and we have rarely heatd any better chorus singing even in Europe. 


Thies chorus will prove a great feature for the managers of the New 
Opera. 





The orchestra is numerous, and very effective. Some of the members 
are eminent upon their respective instruments. The tout ensemble wiil, 
after a few rehearsals, prove exceedingly good. Their best performance 
upon this occasion was the overture to Guillaume Tell, the two first move- 
ments of which were played with a strict attention to detail, and with 
much delicacy and expression. The last movement was brilliantly per- 
formed and the whole did credit to the leader, Signor Rapetti, and to 


the band. 
Demrsrer’s Musica Soirees.—Mr. Dempster has returned from his 


Europern tour, and has commenced a series of his delightful entertain- 
ments at the Tabernacle. Mr. Dempster is too well known and too 
justly appreciated in New York to require more than the simple an- 
nouncement of his re-appearance. 


New Works. 


The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France and Navarre. By G. P. 
R. James, Esq. Parts 1,2 and 3. Harper and Brothers, New York. The 
Harpers have made a judicious choice in giving to the reading public this 
popular historical work of James. Mr. James is justly considered to be 
a very lucid and spirited writer of history, his descriptions are drama- 
tic and interesting, and his portraitures of characters are graphic in the 
extreme. The stirring events that occurred in the life of the great Henry 
of Navarre, afford to the Historian possessing the peculiar qualifications 
Mr. James brings to his task, abundant scope for his powers. The author 
has produced a deeply interesting and powerfully written work, which 
will be extensively read. We can confidently recommend it to the at- 
tention of our readers. It is a very fitting adjunct to the valuable work 
of Miss Pardoe lately issued by the Harpers, and the numbers are got 
up uniform in style with that popular production. Four numbers will 
complete the set. 

The Wayside Cross; or, The Raid of Gomez. A tale of the Carlist war. 
By Captain E. A. Milman of the 33d Regiment. Published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York. This tale forms No. 156 of the Messrs. Har- 
pers’ Library of Select Novels. It isa deeply interesting story, descrip- 
tive of manners and habits as they at presentexist in Spain, and more 
especially narrating facts and incidents connected with the Carlist war. 
The work, as a mere tale of fiction, possesses enough of adventure to sa- 
tisfy the general reader ; it is doubly valuable for its graphic and pictu- 
resque description of Spanish manners as they exist in modern times. 

Marmaduke Herbert; or, The Fatal Error. By the Coantess of Bles- 
sington. Published by Burgess and Stringer, New Yerk. Lady Blessing- 
ton is a veteran author in the fields of fictitious literature, and she has 
not failed to acquire knowledge by her experience. The present work 
is of a more highly toned character than many of her previous produc- 
tions. The story is thrilling in the extreme. A man of honour and high 
principle unintentionally becomes the cause of the death of a lovely girl. 
He conceals the transaction, and the horrors of remorse and the dread he 
undergoes from fear of detection, are depicted with a master hand. We 
should think that the fair authoress had God win’s Falkland in her “ mind’s 
eye’”’ when she wrote the work. 

The Measrs. Harpers have just published a Cereographic Map of the 
United States and Canada, showing the canals, railroads, &c., compiled 
by 8S. Breese, A.M. The map, mounted on rollers, is of large size and 
beautifully ornamented. The points are remarkably distinct, and the 
corrections are brought down to the present time. 

“ The Bottle.” This work consists of eight plates by George Cruik- 
shank, illustrating the progress of intemperance from the first temptation 
to its final catastrophe in misery, insanity, and death. It is a powerful 
and striking picture of vice and wretchedness. It isa London work, im- 
ported by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, Broadway, and sold at 25 cents 
the whole set. 

The illustrated Arabian Night's Enteriainments. Parts 5 and 6. Pub- 
lished by N. C. J. Francis and Co., New York. ‘two more numbers of 
this beautifully embellished work, equal in execution to the former 





numbers. 

Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, Boston, have issued proposals for publish- 
ing by subscription a volume of poems by Miss Fanny Read. The abili- 
ties of this lady are highly spoken of, and the work, we understand, will 
receive extensive patronage. The following is an extract from the pros- 
pectus :— 

Miss H. Fanning is desirous to publish by subscription a volume con- 
taining three dramatic poems :—‘‘ Medea,” from the classical tradition of 
the Golden Fleece; “ The New World,” founded on incidents in the set- 
tlement of Hispaniola, under Columbus, as reiated in Irvings Life of Co- 
lumbus; and “A Tale of Florence,’ from Machiavelle’s account of the 
feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibellines in that Republic. Of the first-named 
poem, favourable notices have been received from several persons of li- 
terary distinction,—among them Hon. C. J. Ingersoll, Judge Bracken- 
ridge of Pa., Prof. George Ticknor of Boston. Of the others, highly gra- 
tifying ee have been expressed by the late E. Bailey, Esq. (so long 
Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School in Boston), a scholar and 
critic cf the highest ability, and by other judges. The price will be $1 50 


per copy. 
Che Drama. 


Park THEatre.—Madame Augusta played a brief engagement of three 
nights, preparatory to her departure for the South, and we regret to add 
that it did not prove a more lucrative one for this charming woman and 
ascomplished artiste. Madame Augusta still retains all the grace, the 
elegance, and the brillianey that in former times rendered her such an 
especial favourite in New York; but she cannot carry a whole baliet 
upon ber shoulders, when the accessories, now deemed indispensable by 
audiences, are wanting. She has appeared in the inimitable Giselle, and 
on her benefit she gave the Sonnambula, in both of which the bewitching 
embodiments of the heroines were exquisite and almost faultless speci- 
mens of choregraphic skill. And yet she failed to attract, for the sole 
cause, we believe, that the auxiliaries and appointments of the ballets 
' were not of a character which the public now demand at the Park. In 
addition to these drawbacks, there was the repetition of the same farces 
and after-pieces which have been worn threadbare and are actually re- 


peated ad nauseam. 
Madame Bishop’s Opera troupe, however, was to commence on Thurs- 








concerned, it has been pte-eminently the best representation given by 


the Brosdway company. 


‘‘ Temper” is an exceedingly pleasing addition to the stock of modera 
comedies; there is not much pretension to wit or point in the dialogue 
nor are the incidents and situations marked by any strong dramatic ef- 
fects. It is a natural picture of real life, just heightened so far as to 
duce sufficient stage effect. We have a fashionable couple in high lite, 
Sir Charlesand Lady Tempest, who render their lives miserable - pet- 
ty crosses and infirmities of temper; tolerably well sustained by Mr. 
Dawson and Mrs. Hield. The lady is, unfortunately, not gifted with any 
great extent of comic powers, me | the character is somewhat heavy in 
her hands; and Mr. Dawson cannot give weight or effect to parts like 
Sir Charles. It is, however, entlemanly and correct in these pictures 
of high life, and these are valuable requisites. Flurence Wilmot (Mise 
Rose Telbin) is another of the author's creations, introduced to show the 
ill effects of ungoverned temper; she is a young heiress, with fine feel- 
ings, but ardent and impetuous in her character ; nearly losing her lover, 
Cyril Tempest (Mr. Fleming) by her foibles. This character is delicate- 
ly sustained by Miss Telbin; she dresses the part in exquisite taste. It 
is throughout a very perfect, natural personation. 

Mr. Lester is the light comedy hero of the piece, a Mr. Hope Emerson 
a sort of adventurer in the purlieus of fashion, a second Dazzle. Mr. 
Lester hits off the character with all the ease and gentlemanly assurance 
he brings to such parts. But we begin to tire of the “ toujours perdriz” 
character of hie playing. He lacks individuality, He is constantly givin 
us variorum editions of his Sir Charles Coldstream. Mr. Fleming A st 
up to the part of Cyril Tempest, in one or two scenes, and made the 
character interesting. Mr. Vache, as Mr. Godfrey. is a kind of general 
reconciler of the opposing characters of the comedy—a Mr. Harmony— 
and he sustains the part with his usual careful | discriminating tact 
Mr. Vache is a sound actor, and is steadily progressing towards eminence 
in his profession. The great card of the piece in London was Farren, in 
the part of Sir Marmaduke Topple, an imbecile old country geatleman of 
82. Mr. H. Wallack is the ppesenater of this difficult character at the 
Broadway, and we must do him the justice of saying that h-, too, is the 
hero of the piece, as it is there represented. 1t is really a perfect piece 
of acting—entirely divested of extravagance or overdoing, and perfectly 
refined and in good taste throughout. It is not a dis usting picture of 
mere imbecility and senility—but there is a delicate shade of the once 
intelligent, refined, and spirited gentleman, marking the whole perform- 
ance, which makes it both amusiug and interesting in the representation. 
Mr. Wallack has arovly redeemed alli the defects of his Sir Peter Teazle 
and his Sir Anthony Absolute, by bis artistical and finished performance 
of this octogenarian beau. Mrs. Wiustauley is a lively, talkative sister of 
the old Baronet, a Mrs. Herbert, aud she enters into the full spirit of the 
part. She is yoluble enough to split the ears of any auditors, however 
obtuse may be their organs; but as usual, with this lady, she is at times 
inarticulate from her vociferous aud rapid style of delivery. Mrs. Watte 
and Miss Gordon represent two aucient spinsters, who have come up to 
London chaperoned by Mr. Herbert. They are admirabiy acted and 
characteristically dressed. Their antique costume and mincing gait are 
delicious. Iu truth the whole comedy, with but slight exceptions, isa 
high dramatic treat; it will doubtless become a stock favourite. 

On Thursday evening the grand ballet d’action entitled The Almée, er 
an Oriental Dream, was produced, iutroducing the new troupe under the 
direction of M. Bartholomin. 

The production of this gergeous aud beautifully executed builet may 
be dateu as a new era in New York. It approaches more nearly to the 
perfect representations of this species of entertainment given in Europe, 
than any similar effort of the kind we have witnessed in this country. 
Not only are the principal dancers accomplished and perfect artists, but 
the coryphées are drilled into a precision and grace of execution which 
render them positive auxiliaries, rather than drawbacks to the general 
effect. The scenery, costumes, and other accessories, are appropriate 
and ap agree in truth, the whole piece is really such a perfect tri- 
— ofart that it will draw ali New York to witness its representa- 
ion. 


_ The story of the ballet is interesting and is well told by the expres- 
sive pantomimic action oi the performers. Nadhir, a young Sultan of 
Egypt (M. Muuplaisir) is haunted incessantly in his dreams by a celes- 
tial form, whom he has become enamoured of; wearied and restless, be 
forsakes his favourite Zuliska (M’ile Anna Bulan) who, chagrined, gives 
her affections to El Habir, the Grand Vizier (Mons. V. Bartholomin). 
The Vizier and Zuliska now plot together to ruin the Sultan; they in- 
duce him to seek among his subjects for the imaginary object of his 
love. The Sultan consents, and leaves the palace in disguise, attended 
by Abdallah, the Chief of the Eunuchs (Mons. A. Grossi). He now 
visits the public square, and encounters Haidee, a young aud beautiful 








day evening, and we suppose the management reserved all its resources | 
and all its strength for that occasion. It will, indeed, be imperative to 
make the engagement of this talented troupe a great feature, and know- 
ing that Mr. Simpson is never wanting in spirit and liberality when great | 
exigencies are to be met, we confidently predict that the series of | 
| Operas to be presented will be produced in a style of unequalled mag- 


nificence and precision in every department. 











performances on Saturday last, and on Monday the management were 


was produced. 

To occupy the three first evenings of the week successfully was a 
atroke of management requiring great tact and foresight: but it was 
achieved, and with perfect success. The new comedy lately prodaced 
in London called ‘“‘ Temper,” written by Robert Bel!, was selected as) 
the attraction, and aided by a judicious cast, careful playing on the part 
of the actors concerned, aud an attention to the stage appointments, it 
has proved emiuently attractive. In fact, it drew three excellent, and 
certainly delighted audiences. As far as the mere acting of the play was 











Broapway Tueatre.—The Risley Family closed their Steel 


left to the sole dependence of their stock company until Thursday even- | airs, which she givesdeliciously. A series of ta 
| ing, when the grand ballet, with the newly-imported Montplaiser troupe, | effect—they are very prettily executed. 


Almée (Mdme Adele Monplaisir)who is dancing in company with her 
attendant and lover, Ziscu (Mous. Corby). The Sultan atonce recognizes 
in the charming dancing girl the visitant of his dreams. He makes ad- 
vances to er, but she repels him and thes his presence; dejected, he 
returns to the palace ; but Abdallah secures the Almée and conveys her 
to the seraglio. 

The second act commences with the introduction of Haidee to the 
Sultan; she finds her faithful Zisco has followed her, aud in the disguise 
of the Court Dw rf is there to watch over her. The Sultan entreats the 
Almee to give him an exhibition of her talents. He is enraptured at 
their display, and offers her the handkerchief. Haidee rejects it with in- 
dignation and leaves his presence. The Sultan, to overcome his vexation, 
orders his chibogue, and at length falls asleep. The dream is now pre- 
sented. Haidee appears floating in the clouds. The Sultan etarts from 
his couch, and joins the apparently etherial visitant, and they perform to- 
gether a brilliant series of evolutions, terminating with a grand Pas de 
Deux. ‘The vision closes, and Haidee is again brought before Nadhir in 
her proper person. The Sultan now offers her his hand, which is accept 
ed. This causes the jealousy of Zuliska, and she arranges with the 
Grand Vizier to fire the palace, hoping to briug destruction on the Sultan 
and her rival. In the midst of the marriage festival this plan is executed 
—the palace is fired—Nadhir and Haidee are, however, preserved from 
the burning ruins, and the Zuliska and the Vizier meet the punishmen 
of their crimes. 

Of the dancing of M. and Mme. Monplaisir we cannot trust ourselves 
to speak only from our impressions of the first representation. Their per- 
formance created a perfect furore in the densely crowded audience on 
that evening. In our estimation they surpass, as a whole, for brilliancy 
and rapidity of execution, and the beauty of their poses, all the dancers 
we have heretofore witnessed in New York. M. Monplaisir has certain- 
ly never been excelled in this country, although Ellsler and Augusta may 
surpass for their high finish and grace Mme. Adele; but there is a spirit, 
a brilliancy, and an expression in all this charming woman does, that 
places her very little inferior to those celebrated artistes. M. Corby, the 
comic dancer, is also a finished artist, and Mile. Bulan is an accomplished 
seconde. M. Bartholomin, the director and composer of the troupe, is 
evidently a master of his art. His pantomime is exceedingly clear and 
expressive. 

In truth the whole troupe,the auxiliaries, and the getting up of the piece 
is a consummate specimen of the highest order of artistical excellence, 
and must draw a mine of wealth to the treasury. 

Bowery THEeaTReE.—The Siege of Monterey stil! continues to draw 
crowded houses nightly. 


Orympic THeatre.—Mitchell keeps up a constant succession of new 
pieces. The present week he has produced a laughable furce entitled, 
“ Out on the Sly,” which, from its laughable absurditi.s of situation and 
equivoque and the efforts of the performers, hae proved successful. 
On Wednesday a new extravaganza under the name of “The New 
Planet,” was produced, and promises to have arun. The piece is a 
nounced as from the pen of J. R. Plauche, but it must have undergone & 
complete revision from the original, for it is locai in its character and di- 
alogue. The alterations, if such they are, have been successfully exe- 
cuted, and the piece is really pointed, witty, and piquant. Miss Tayior, 
as the newly discovered planet, and Conover as Mercary, Mrs. Henry as 
“The Earth,” and the pretty Miss Phillips as Venus, are all excellent. 


Miss Taylor is entrusted with a parody on“ Una voce’’ and several other 
; bleaux is introduced with 
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NOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady who is fully eompetent to teach French Music, 


and the different branches of education, and who cav_ impart @ finish of mann: rs to 
to the South, an adequate salary will 


her pupils To such a person willing to proceed ; ‘ 2 

be piece, and the lady will find a home in all respects ——_., Testimonials of capa- 

bility will be expected. Apply, if by letter, post paid, to the Albiou Ofiice, New 
| York. oct 23—Se" 





ARD.—MRS, BAILEY having returned trom Baltimore to reside in New Yors, 
C begs to announce that she is prepared to undertake the instruction of pupils haa 
Vocal Music. Cad of address, &c., at the music stores. ect 2—44 
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LADY wisbes a situation as Goveroess 0 young children. Inquire of the Editor o 
A this paper. sept 25—a 
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